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Editorial, 


CORN IN NEW ENGLAND. 





ht be unpopular to argue that corn 

grown here, in New England, as cheap- 

e bushel as it can be at the West, yet 

not sure that the advocate for New 

| would not have a pretty strong case. 

0 s we have little doubt, that the crop 

Ww pay as good a profit per bushel, or per 

vere, as there, provided the work is 

roperly done, and the crop disposed of to 
est advantage. 

were can certainly be but small profit in 

raising corn at the West, and finding a mar- 

[ r it in one’s own stove or fireplace. 

We not only can raise as many bushels per 

re as at the West, but we do raise as 

or more every year, and when it is 

rown, both the grain and the stover are 

worth more here than there. The advantages 

Western farmers have claimed are, rich 

that is easy to work, and requiring no 

and broad fields in which labor-sav- 

whinery can be used to replace hand 

Kut the rich lands of the West which 

nanuring, are becoming compara- 

tively scarce. Even the best grows lean by 


stant cropping and the selling of the crops 


without returning anything to keep up the 
fertilit The corn land that requires no 

inure to ensure large crops, is usually new 
ind lying back some distance from the rail- 


centres of trade, and a large por- 


ads and 


{the value of the crop must be expend- | 


in getting it to market. 
\ gentleman who is perfectly well ac- 
iinted with the Western country, recently 
is that the time for obtaining rich lands 
it the West at low prices, had nearly gone 
Ihe best lands in all the States have 
en taken up, and what remains will require 
is great an outlay for irrigation as does East- 
ind for manure. We have learned much 
m the West about growing corn cheaply, 
The 


ne has certainly gone by when we can af- 


and perhaps we ought to learn more. 


to grow the crop on an extended scale 
without the aid of labor-saving machinery. 

it may be that few of us can afford to grow 

e crop at all, except it be fed out on the 

lar Phe 

which is largely lost to the Western farmer, 


great value of the crop to us, 


the stover, which has been found equal 
r acre, to the ordinary yield of our 
Our hay erop averages 
‘bout a ton per acre, while two tons of 


Value pt 
mowing lands. 
rn fodder is only a fair yield. 
Most farmers value hay higher than corn fod- 
here are those who have learned 
the latter so perfectly, and to feed it 
economically, that they value a ton of 
1s quite equal to a ton of hay. 


sno way to raise hay so cheaply 


4 rotation with Indian corn. 
We t recommend raising corn contin- 
isly on the same land. Newly turned sod 
in that is well filled with vegetable matter 


m the decay of grass stubble and roots, is 


ble soil in which to raise corn, 





that has produced one or two 
crops of corn by liberal manuring and 

in cultivation, is the very best place to sow 
iss seed for a hay crop. To raise corn 
New England, we would select 
warm, sandy loam in as large fields as prac- 
We would plough in the autumn, if the sod 
at all tough, otherwise the late spring, after 
rass has started, will be better, as it will 

ave labor. The manure in this case, may 
and spread upon the sod before 
g. If ploughed in the fall, we would 
raw the manure and spread it in the winter, 
idy to be cultivated in when the ground 
mes settled in spring. Both methods 


Just as 


time and expenses, has little to complain of 
in these times of depression and general 
If there is no profit to be figured 
out on the corn crop, it will come in the hay 
crops of the two or three following years, 
provided the manure or fertilizer is applied 
with a liberal hand. 

We have had a cold, backward spring, up 
to the present writing, May 15; only a few 
days of warm weather, but there is ample 
| time yet for planting broad fields of corn. 
The main points to be remembered now are, 
early maturing varieties and perfectly sound 
seed. We are often tempted by the large 
size of varieties, but such temptations it is 
well to pray for delivery from. The early 
| varieties may usually be planted thickly 
enough to produce as heavily as the later and 
| 


dulness. 





larger sorts. Test the seed corn if there is 
any doubt concerning its soundness. 





SHEEP OR CATTLE? 








I have always been interested in sheep, and have 
had more or less of them ever since I was twelve 
years old, but lam beginning to find them hard 
on a farm, and am thinking of giving them up and 
| keeping cows instead. Do you regard sheep as 
good stock as cows and young cattle for keeping 
up the fertility of a farm? A few years ago, I 
visited some of the good farmers in Pomfret, and 
thought I could see a marked difference between 
the sheep farmers and the dairy farmers, and the 
latter seemed decidedly the most prosperous. 
Which is to be preferred, a mixed husbandry, or 
some specialty? If you will reply through the 
New ENGLAND Farmer, you will greatly oblige 
at least one Surer FArMer. 





In reply to the above, we would say that 
sheep have long been considered excellent 
stock for keeping up a farm, and for increas- 
That 

they may be made to improve a pasture, there 
| is no question, if they are fed a little grain 


ing its fertility and productiveness. 


every day, and are not taken from the pas- 
ture at night. Sheep scatter their droppings 
in small quantities in a place, and do not 
kill the grass by their voidings as do oxen 
and cows. 
highest and driest knolls, and thus enrich the 
But, as we recently stated in 
it makes less difference what 


| 
| 
Sheep also lie at night on the 


| thin spots. 
| these columns, 
kind of stock one keeps, than how it is kept. 
Dairy farmers have learned that it pays to 
| buy grain for liberally feeding their cows in 
addition to what they can get from the pas- 
tures, and the more grain or other stock 
foods one buys, the faster will one’s farm im- 
prove. 
| The Pomfret farmers feed their cows well, 
| and consequently make large quantities of 
| rich manure, which is applied to the mowings 
and cultivated fields, often to the neglect of 
| the pastures, which may really be growing 


| poorer under this system. The sheep far- 


| mer receives but two crops a year, lambs and 
| wool, while the dairyman may have an in- 
come from his cows every month in the year. 
| Dairying requires a great amount of extra 
work more than does sheep farming, but if 
the work is well done, it will usually pay for 
the doing. Where dogs are 
roam at large, they are a great hindrance to 


permitted to 


the sheep farmer. The occasional changes in 


the tariff also affect the profits at times, quite 


seriously. 

The wide variation in the price of wool 
tempts farmers to become, to some extent, 
speculators. We have known 
kept several years waiting for higher prices, 
and then finally sold at little or no advance. 
The dairy farmer 
nearly as fast as made, and thus he has a con- 


wool to be 


must sell his products 


tinuous income, and can always have a little 








money to use. 
It is a great mistake to be continually 
changing from one kind to another. If 
‘Sheep Farmer” has learned how to handle 
sheep successfully, he had better be slow to 
| give them up. It may be well to gradually 

change from sheep to cows and young cattle, 
if one is satisfied that in the long run the lat- 
ter kind of stock will pay better, but it is a 
poor time to change when the prices of sheep 
Those generally do best 


and wool are low. 
who stick to a business that they have learned 
to do well. To change sheep for cattle be- 
cause the former are ‘‘hard on a farm,” would 
be the height of folly. Save all the manure 
from either kind of stock, feed well, and pur- 
chase, or raise grain to feed with a liberal 
hand, and the land will improve rather than 
grow poorer. 

We believe in both mixed farming and in 
specialties. We would raise everything on 
the farm that can not be bought cheaper than 
it can be grown, and then we would have one 
or more money crops that may be pushed for 
all they can be made to be worth. Every 
farmer should have a garden, plenty of fruits 
of all kinds, a cow and pig, and some poultry. 
After these, let him select for a money in- 
come, whatever his soil, location, or personal 
tastes may incline him to choose. 





RAISING CALVES. 





More calves are injured every year by long 
fasting and over-feeding than in any other 
way. When calves run with their dams they 
take their food often, and, of course, little at 
a time, but in our artificial treatment we re- 
verse nature’s methods. If calves are allow- 
ed to suck, the injury from long fasting will 
be less marked, for the milk is taken at the 
right temperature, and in its natural state. 
But when we milk the cow, and then keep 





ire good under favoring conditions. 
corn can be raised upon commercial fer- 
ilizers as upon stable manure, provided the 
lertilizers are evenly spread and well mingled 
with the soil, and the soil is light from the 
ence of an abundance of vegetable mat- 
Corn is always slow to start, and often 
ia8 a hard struggle all through the season, 
n planted on old, compact soils that bake 

ke rtar after every shower. 
We have corn planters now that will mark 
1¢ rows, drop both seed and fertilizer, and 
them in about the same time it formerly 
ok to furrow out the land ready to receive 
the small shovelful of manure in the hill. If 
the ! is made smooth before planting, the 
Thomas harrow can be drawn over it just as 
begins to prick through the surface 
the depressed lines made by the roller at- 
‘ached to the planter. The harrow will root 
) and Cestroy nearly all the small weeds 
Wat are starting between the rows, and will 
ver and smother those starting in the rows, 
the teeth not running deep enough to injure 
“© corn in the least. We have never cared 
ise the harrow but once after the corn was 


we "Up and growing, though some use it sev- 
€Tal times 

here are cultivators that do their work so 
— y that we have preferred using them 
woween the rows, after the corn is a few 
Inches mig! , 80 the rews can be distinctly 
“a lhe cultivation should be deep at 
a “ul grow more shallow as the roots ex- 


ae and should be kept up until the crop is 
ig: ‘o drive a horse through. Our rule 
“a and break up the crust after 
ttart 4 “vy rain, and as often as the weeds 
~ “nee a week is better than any longer 
With such treatment, no hand hoeing 
will "eduired, and yet few, if any weeds, 
« ties to do harm by sucking the soil or 

W %y their seeds. 
time all the labor performed at the best 
pay Pa m the best way, the fodder will 
the Py labor, and the grain will pay for 
_ ulzer, There may be a profit above 


Ume 4 


Will be 


her milk twelve or more hours for the cream 
to rise before feeding the calf, we are depart- 
ing still further from nature’s methods. 
Since by artificial methods of feeding, and by 
breeding for that purpose, we have greatly in- 
creased the proportion of cream or fat in the 
milk of some of our breeds of cows, it has 
been found that calves will often do quite as 
well, and in some cases better, fed upon milk 
poorer in fat than the whole milk from their 
dams. 

It is claimed by many breeders of Jersey 
and Guernsey cattle, that partially skimmed 
milk from cows of these breeds is really bet- 
ter for calves than the whole milk, and we 
have little doubt that their claim is well 
founded. No better calves were ever raised 
than have been raised upon skimmed milk, 
when all the details were properly looked af- 
ter by a careful feeder of good judgment. 
The “bad luck” in raising calves by hand 
comes from too long intervals between the 
feedings, too heavy feeding, and especially 
from giving milk at too low a temperature. 
Let a calf become very hungry from long 
fasting, then be given an over-feed of cold 
milk, and one may warrant the calf to be sick 
within a very short time. An over loaded 
stomach refuses to-act, sometimes even when 
the food is of the proper kind, butis sare to do 
so when the food is so cold as to chill the ani- 
mal. When a calf shivers after drinkiug it is 
safe to predict trouble. Milk should be at 
the same tempera‘ure when fed from 
be if taken in the nat- 
the cow, and the colder 


the weather the more important does this mat- 
ter of temperature become. The milk should 
not only be right when taken from the fire, 
but should be right when it reaches the stable. 
Blood heat, 98 degrees * the rigu: tempera- 
ture, and for young calves in cold weather it 
should not fall more than @ degree or two be- 
low. Milk is best heated in a tin pail set in 
a vessel of hot water, stirring the milk occa- 


nearly 
the pail that it would 
ural way direct from 





The new Calf Feeder by J. B. Small, re- 
cently advertised in the Farmer, is a great 
aid to the dairyman who is raising calves, as 
the milk is taken more slowly, and becomes 
properly mixed with the saliva so necessary to 
perfect digestion. But however the milk may 
be given, see that it is at the right tempera- 
ture, and not in excess in quantity. A calf 
should never be fed less than three times a 
day when young, or until it is old enough to 
take a little hay, or other fodder that can be re- 
masticated. If a calf refuses to finish the 
mess given, feed less next time, or withhold 
entirely if scouring sets in. But it is much 
easier and very much better to keep a calf in 
good condition than to cure it after it becomes 
sick. So look after them closely, and don’t 
leave them to careless hired help. 





LONG CONTINUED SUMMER IN- 
JURES LAND. 





Although we thoroughly believe in New 
England as a place for farmers to live and 
carry on their business, yet we have never in- 
tended to speak disparagingly of other sec- 
tions of the country. Asa rule we believe 
the average man will do best to stay not very 
far from the place of his birth.’ A change of 
climate and of drinking water are always at- 
tended with more or less risk to the constitu- 
tion. ‘Then in any new country one has to 
learn to adapt oneself to the new surround- 
ings, and all this takes time and costs money. 
Almost every habitable spot on the globe has 
its merits and its demerits, its advantages 
and its drawbacks. Just now there is a great 
effort being made to draw northern emigra- 
tion to the Southern States, and it is going to 
help the South greatly to get an infusion of 
Northern blood and Northern enterprise. 

Many Northern people who go South will 
better their condition, but more would do 
better to remain at home. People are not 
all constituted alike. Some are happiest in 
warm weather, others in cold. Those to 
whom winter brings terror or great discom- 
fort would do well to look over the South for 
a new home. They will find plenty of at- 
tractive places, or places that may easily be 
made attractive. There is quite a difference 
between a winter six months long and a win- 
ter that hardly lasts more than sixty days. 
But the advantages are not all on one side. 
In a recent interview with a prominent officer 
under the government, one whose duties have 
called him to all parts of the country, and 
one, too, who has spent considerable time and 
money in an attempt to farm it in the South, 
the conversation turned upon grass growing 
at the South. It is well known that nowhere 
at the South are such mowing fields and pas- 
tures found as we have in the Northern dairy 
belt, as it is termed, a strip of land running 
east and west, and extending from Canada to 
the southern line of Pennsylvania, Ohio and 
Kentucky. 
nearly covers the entire surface of all land 


that is let alone. On good land grass ‘‘comes 
” 


Here some form of vegetation 


in” without artificial aid, and ‘holds in” in- 
definitely, while on poorer soils some less val- 
uable form of vegetation takes possession 
and holds it. It may be nothing but trees or 
bushes, but something is pretty sure to grow. 


RAISE YOUR OWN TREES. 





‘‘Itinerant tree agents don’t grow fat in our 
town,” said a Worcester County farmer to us 
the other day, ‘‘for we have too good nursery 
men among our own citizens, who know how 
to grow good trees, that are sure to be true 
to name and worth the prices asked.” 

We have set a large number of fruit trees, 
and nearly all were home grown, and when 
we see neighbors ordering trees, shrubs and 
vines at high prices, from travelling, so-called, 
agents, who are entire strangers to their pa- 
trons, we have wondered why such stock is 
not grown in abundance in every fruit grow- 
ing section. It is true that the Western New 
York men have learned their trade thorough- 
ly, and know how to grow good trees, and to 
pack them so they will bear transportation 
long distances, and considerable exposure 
without being killed, but good trees taken up 
from a nursery on the farm, or on that of a 
near neighbor are worth a good deal more 
than travelled trees. It is getting customary 
now for agents to take orders, and then send 
the trees to some express company or livery 
stable keeper to be delivered. When the ex- 
press agent or stable keeper happens to be a 
lover of trees, the work of delivery may be 
well done, but the chances are ten to one that 
some driver will get the job, who will handle 
the trees with less show of common sense than 
the proverbial American baggage man han- 
dles trunks and other personal baggage at 
railroad stations. We do not want our trees 
carted around the country all day long in 
wagons with no covering around the roots to 
keep them from becoming seasoned wood be- 
fore they reach us. 

Trees grown at home, or at a near neigh- 
bor’s, can be taken from the nursery some 
cloucy day at just the right time of year and 
set out immediately with scarcely a check to 
their growth. We have often thought when 
we have seen our New England farmers’ sons 
taking an agency for some distant nursery- 
man, how much better it would be to start a 
nursery at home, and then have the entire 
proceeds of the sales instead of a small com- 
mission. There is trade enough in every 
town where fruit is grown, or can be grown, 
to give business for at least one farmer’s son 
supplying the demand for trees and small 
fruits. Then if one learns the business thor- 
oughly the whole world is open to one as to 
another. ‘There is no good reason why near- 
ly all the trees in the country should be grown 
in Rochester or Geneva. The western New 
York nurserymen have grown rich by learning 
their business and attending to it. Trees can 
be grown no cheaper and no better than in 
many places in New England, nor is their 
climate any better than ours. What is want- 
ed is land cleared from stones, then thorough- 
ly drained, if too wet, then manured and cul- 
tivated till the soil is as mellow as a garden. 
Apple seeds can always be had from the 
cider mills, or selected seeds of both apple 
and pears may be saved at home from the 
cores of the best fruit. Some of the best 
seedling pears in the country have been raised 
from seeds saved from choice fruit. We did 
not propose to give a lecture on the details of 
the nursery business, but only to urge some 





And all this vegetation, whether it be grass 
or trees, is constantly accumulating a coating 
of material that makes a mulch for the eo?! | 
and finally ming = 

fertility and productive power. This mulch 
is a great aid in keeping the soi! cool and 
moist in hot, dry wheather, and in preventing 
the soil from being washed away by the heavy 
summer showers. 

Our friend said he had tried to the best of 
his ability to get vegetable matter into the 
southern farm land that he cultivated, but 
without success. The long, hot, summer 
weather, and the frequent heavy thunder 
showers seemed to be all against him. The 
vegetable matter gets oxydized, burned, dur- 
ing the heated term, leaving the soil more 
like a mixture of pure sand and ¢lay than like 
the light, friable earth the northern farmer 
and gardener so delights to work. © Even in 
the woods the surface is not covered with 
leaves as with us here at the North, and for- 
est growths do not therefore increase the fer- 
tility of the soil there as they do here. In 
our own travels through portions of the South 
we could not fail to observe that the fields 
long cultivated were very badly washed and 
gullied by showers. Even in the Blue Grass 
region of Kentucky, the best section of all 
the South, this difficulty was noticeable al- 
most everywhere. Constant or very frequent 
cultivation seems to wear out the soil much 
faster than with us, and to keep the soil from 
washing away is one of the chief cares of the 
better class of farmers. We allude to this 
matter only to show that there are drawbacks 
to other sections, and that New England is 
not the worst place in the world, even with 
all its rocks and long, cold winters. We have 
little doubt that the people of the South will 
in time find plants that will thrive in their 
climate the whole summer long, if properly 
managed, and that they will be able to great- 
ly improve their soils for agricultural pur- 
poses. Man thus far in the history of the 
world has been too busy contriving means for 
stealing from, or murdering his neighbor, to 
give the necessary time for developing the 
resources of the soil. It will be different by 
and by. ‘The late news from England and 
Russia is a hopeful sign in this direction. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





AMERICAN Fruir CuLturist, by John J. 


THE 
- New edition. William Wood & Co., New 


Thomas. 

York. 

Mr. Thomas’ Fruit Culturist, which first appeared 
more than thirty years ago, has been a standard 
authority on the subject of fruit culture, and the 
selection of varieties for home use and for market. 
It has been repeatedly revised and enlarged, but 
the rapid progress made of late years in the cul- 
ture of fruit, has required a still further revision. 
The new edition contains considerable new matter, 
particularly regarding new varieties now being in- 
troduced to the public, which brings the work 
down to the present date. The work is intended 
as a reliable guide to the practical cultivator, and 
aims to cover the ground completely from the nur- 
sery to the mature orchard. The arrangement of 
the chapters, and the classification of the fruits, 
keeping the summer, fall and winter varieties by 
themselves, together with the condensed descrip- 
tions of fruits, render the work exceedingly con- 
yenient for reference as well as for study. The 
519 accurate illustrations of different fruits and 
nursery and orchard operations, help to make the 
volume a most complete guide and authority upon 
all matters which it treats. Of the 600 pages, about 
200 are devoted to general orchard management, 
soils, locations, propagation, cultivation, planting, 
pruning, thinning, gathering and marketing; 50 to 
the apple and 60 to the pear. The remaining 
nearly 300 pages, are suitably divided between the 
peach, cherry, quince, apricot, nectarine, plum. 
grape, strawberry, currant, raspberry, blackberry, 
cranberry, fig and orange, and descriptive lists to 
select from. A good indeX completes the volume. 
Price $2. 

A little pamphlet treating upon the best methods 
of ventilating buildings, by J. J. Thomas, Horti- 
cultural Editor of the Country Gentleman, has 
been issued from the office of that journal; also, 
another relating to Accidents and Emergencies, 
both reprints from the Annual Register of Rural 
Affairs. They are valuable little books to have for 
study or reference. Both are profusely illustrated. 





—It is said that a larger crop of apples may be 
grown when a hive of bees is stationed in the or- 
chard. The pollen is rubbed from their bodies 
against the pistils of thousands of flowers, which 
thus become fertilized. Many of the strange 








jonally to keep it from sticking to the sides 





» but 9 farmer who gets fully paid for his 


of the tin in case the water is very hot. 


>* our New England boys to learn the busi- 

‘ew can supply the home demand. 

he same thing too much, particu- 

___@'k producers. We need a more 

diversified industry here as well as at the 

South and West. There is no reason why a 

few men should raise all the trees in the coun- 

try, or a few others all the garden seeds. 

There should be more of both raised in every 
town where they are in demand. 





Do Nor Waste Panis Green.—Vastly 
more Paris Green is wasted every year than 
is eaten by potato beetles. One firm in this 
city, Parker & Wood, had sold 16,000 pounds 
several weeks ago, enough, we should think, 
to kill all the beetles that ever showed them- 
selves this side of Colorado. A small tea- 
spoonful of pure Paris green to a large pail- 
ful of water makes a dose amply strong 
enough to kill whatever eats the leaves that 
have been wet with it. It is not necessary to 
have the green show on the vines after the ap- 
plication. If flour or plaster of Paris is used, 
one part of green to one hundred parts of the 
flour or plaster will be as effective as if more 
green were used. If applied dry only a little 
of the dust scattered upon the tender leaves 
in the centre of the hills will be required. 


AGRICULTURAL ITEMS. 





—We are indebted to Hon. Theodore Lyman, 
M. C. for numerous valuable public documents, 
including agricultural and census reports. 


—It is said that the originator of the Concord 
grape has raised over 20,000 seedlings in the past 
thirty-five years without finding his ideal grape, 
and only twenty-one had desirable qualities. 


—Mr. L. P. Wheat writes to the Southern 
Planter and states that in every case where he has 
administered soft soap to a lot of hogs affected 
with cholera they have recovered. The remedy is 
identical with the recommendation of General W. 
Wickham, of Virginia, who had previously made 
the same statement. 

—Mr. Gilbert, editor of the Maine Farmer, and 
a practical farmer and dairyman, advises sowing 
but one and a half bushels of oats by measure, to 
the acre, on land in suitable condition for seeding 
to grass, and thinks as heavy crops will result as if 
heavier seeding were practised. Grass will surely 
do better sown with a light seeding of grain. It 
gives more sunlight to the tender plants; besides 
there is much less danger from the lodging of the 
grain and consequent smutting of the grass. 


—The farmers of Sacramento and San Joaquin 
Valleys in California are engaged in a battle with 
the grasshoppers, which have issued from the 
mountains in larger numbers and with keener ap- 
petites than last year. They infest the foothill 
farms near Chico, and in Antelope Valley, Colusa 
county, they are fairly ravaging the country. 
They are swarming over Amador county, and in 
San Joaquin, Merced and Stanislaus counties the 
advance guard of invasion has appeared. Ditch- 
ing, rolling, burning and other expedients for the 
extermination of the pests are the order of the 
day. 





Correspondence, 





For the New England Farmer. 


PROTECTION FROM CATTLE DIS- 
EASE. 





The United States Quarantine a Possible 
Source of Danger to Massachusetts Cattle. 





It is many years since anything connected with 
the Bovine interests of Massachusetts has caused 
such a ripple of excitement in the minds of even a 
very limited portion of the public, as the recent 
visit of the newly appointed Commissioner of Agri- 
culture to Boston, to investigate into the cause of 
the proposed removal of the quarantine from Wal- 
tham to Littleton, and secondarily, whether such 
removal is necessary; and again, where should 
the quarantine be removed to? The objections to 
the quarantine brought forward by the representa- 
tives of the city of Waltham, were of the most 
valid nature, and sufficient to warrant the removal 
of the quarantine from that place at the earliest 
convenient moment. This being evident, the ques- 
tion then is, Where? In considering this, I do not 
think enough stress was laid upon the rights of the 
cattle owners of Massachusetts, in the discussion, 
by the majority of those engaged in it. 

To make this plain, we must first ask, What do 
we have a quarantine for? The answer is self- 
evident; to keep contagious cattle diseases out of 
the country. Hence, every animal imported into 
the country must be looked upon with suspicion, 
and remain as a “suspect” until the most careful 
observation has demonstrated it to be free from 





disease. The United States law says that such a 
period of suspicion shall extend over ninety days. 
Then, and then only, can said animals be declared 
free from suspicion. During all this period they 
must be considered as a possible source of danger 
to the cattle of Massachusetts, at least. It is the 
duty of the United States authorities to render this 
“possibility” as small as possible, by the most 
rigid execution of their system of care and inspec- 
tion. 

Many of those who took part in the discussion 
seemed to think that having such a quarantine in 
any State or community, was a benefit to it. The 
very fact that all the animals in it, or thus landed 
upon the territory of any State, are “suspects,” 
contradicts any such assumption. The fact that 
all the pleuro-pneumonia in this country traces 
back to a cow or so, imported into Long Island 
some forty years since, and that it cost us last 
year, (U. S. Agricultural Report, 1884,) some 
$4,000,000, and no one can compute how much in 
this long period; the fact that it got into Massa- 
chusetts some twenty-five years ago, and cost the 
State some hundred thousand dollars to get rid of 
it; the fact that foot and mouth disease even es- 
caped the attention of the United States authorities 
at Portland, Me., in 1883, and extended to some 
forty head of domestic cattle in the vicinity, and 
caused even more danger by the alarm it made, 
and the suspicion it threw over our live stock in- 
terests, all most emphatically show that such ani- 
mals are “suspects,” and must be treated as such, 
and that the first duty of the United States an- 
thorities is, not to consider the comfort of the im- 
porters, but the protection of the cattle interests of 
Massachusetts, and the whole country as well, for 
which purpose the quarantine system has been in- 
augurated. This being guaranteed, the next thing 
to do is, to see that it is done with the least pos- 
sible expense and discomfort to the importers in 
every way possible. 

The purpose of the quarantine having been 
stated, the fact that all the imported animals are 
‘‘suspects,” and that such suspicion has been war- 
ranted by experience, it is evident that conform- 
able treatment of the animals must begin from the 
moment a cattle ship comes alongside the dock, 
and so far as any persons from the shore, or those 
aboard, having to do with them, before. It must 
be evident to every observant person, and espe- 
cially to Massachusetts cattle owners, that every 
unnecessary mile such cattle are transported in- 
land, makes them an increased, and unnecessary 
source of danger to the cattle of the State. 

Hence, it is the duty of the United States Gov- 
ernment, if it must have a quarantine at Boston, to 
have it at the nearest possible locality to the place 
where the cattle are landed. From the remarks of 
several gentlemen at this meeting, it is evident that 
very much log-rolling and political pressure were 
exerted to place the quarantine at Waltham, and 
that the same influences are at present at work to 
have it removed still further into the country, to 
Littleton, advantage being taken of the objections 
of the people of Waltham to having it there. That 
it never should have been at Waltham, and that it 
should not be removed to Littleton, or any inland 
locality, is self-evident, and it will be the duty of 
the Governor, Board of Agriculture, and Cattle 
Commissioners of Massachusetts, as guardians of 
the peoples’ interests, to see that it does not occur. 

It is very evident that this “pressure” was so 
great, when Waltham was selected, as to completely 
blind the eyes of those having this great responsi- 
bility on their hands, to the fact that the very place 
where the cattle are landed, East Boston, or vicin- 
ity, offers the very best opportunities for such a 
quarantine, in a country somewhat isolated by na- 
ture, where but few cattle are owned, and where 
but few pass over the public ways. The railroad 
conveniences for shipment west, are, or can easily 
be made better than those of any other locality 
that can be selected. Objections have been made 
that the cattle would be endangered by exposure 
to the rough sea breezes. Cattle do not acclima- 
tize as horses do, and if the Government would 
buy a good piece of property in this vicinity, and 
fit it up properly with brick buildings, no cellars, 
that could be disinfected, as no wooden ones can; 
with iron mangers and stanchions; each stable to 
have a paved, or better, asphalt yard, with a six- 
fvot brick wall around it; with a hospital building 
or the same kind, 1nd surrounded in the same way 
at a distant part of the grounds; the latter part to 
be enclosed by a solid, eight-foot fence with spikes 
on top, and only one place to enter, and another to 
go out from, I do not think even the most ner- 
vous importers would find cause for anxiety, es- 
pecially if the grounds had a good southern aspect, 
which we know to be possible. Being upon the 
subject, and as I have made it and public health, 
a specialty, it may not be out of place to give my 
views about conducting a quarantine. Each of 
these stables should have but one place for putting 
out manure behind each row of cattle; the manure 
should be thrown into iron dump carts, which could 
be pushed on a track, to a bricked-up, manure 
well, some distance from the stables. The latter 
should be supplied with drains leading to said 
vault, which should be so situated from the stables 
as to give the necessary fall for the fluids to flow. 

The next step is to get the cattle to the quaran- 
tine. In doing this, the unloading stage should be 
so built and arranged that not one of them, or any 
of their droppings, should step or fall upon the 
wharf or on Massachusetts soil, until they were un- 
loaded from the cars, or other conveyances, at the 
quarantine. After using, the stage should be taken 
on board the ship, and thoroughly cleansed there. 
If located at East Boston, and railroad conveyance 
to the quarantine shoujd not be convenient, it 
would be a simple matter for the government to 
build six large, solid cattle vans, and keep them at 
the quarantine, where they could be cleansed and 
disinfected each time they were used. The horses 
necessary to drag them are easily attainable, and 
the cost to importers would be made much smaller. 
Vans can easily be made capable of carrying as 
many head as a cattle car. All cattle, or other 
animals, must be transported in German cities in 
this way ; not one can be driven over the public 
ways. The inspectors should see that the cars 
used to con¥éy the cattle from the ships to quaran- 
tine have been cleansed and disinfected before load- 
ing the cattle with them. They are not warranted 
in assuming that the native cattle that they have 
previously carried have been free from disease, es- 
pecially in the face of the value of the imported 
cattle. 

The cars, having arrived at the quarantine, which 
should be so arranged that they could stop directly 
before the entrance, or in the yard of the stable 
destined for the cattle, should then be washed 
and disinfected in a building for the purpose, fitted 
with an engine and boiler to throw hot water ; they 
should then stand in the sun and wind forty-eight 
hours, and be marked “Cleansed, United States 
Quarantine, Boston, Mass., date.” This fact should 
be recorded in a book kept for the purpose, having 
regular printed forms; number of car, what road 
it belongs to, lot of cattle transported, date, &c. 
No cars should go out the same gate they entered 
in at. 

No persons should be allowed to enter the prem- 
ises except they had business ; or to see the cattle, 
unless they were United States veterinary inspec- 
tors, or the owners, or some one accompanying 
them. Owners should never be allowed to visit 
the cattle of other owners in different stables than 
their own. Each stable should have its special at- 
tendants. If the hospital is in use, special attend- 
ants should be obtained for it only. The least dis- 
obedience or neglect on the part of attendants 
should be followed by summary dismissal. The 
grounds should be United States property, and the 
entrance guarded by men in uniform, night and 
day, as ifa military station. There should be a 
dwelling on the grounds for the inspectors, and a 
boarding house for attendants, who should be un- 
married men. 

Now, as to the cattle in quarantine. Books 
should be kept, in which each shipment should be 
entered; tiif@wner’s name at the top of the page, 
date of shipment; where from; date of arrival; 
breed. Then each animal should be entered, with 
its age, sex, color, breed, special markings, weight, 
and condition on day of arrival. Each day of the 
week, the temperature and respiration of each ani- 
mal should be taken twice a day, with remarks 
about the appetite and general conditions. This 
should be done daily during the first month, and 
then three times a week during the second ; during 
the third, a chronicle of their general condition 
should be kept, that these exact examinations may 
be dispensed with, unless cause exists for continuing 
them in a given case. On leaving the quarantine, 
it is as necessary for the animals, as for the country 
at large, that the cars to be used to transport them 
be first cleansed and disinfected in the manner 
stated above, as when they enter the country. 


This is quarantining cattle, all else is but child’s 
play. We would not think of admitting human 
beings, immigrants, or even first class passengers, 
a step into the interior, with small pox, typhus, 
yellow fever, or cholera. Should we then do 
otherwise with regard to animal pests? It is neces- 
sary that Massachusetts protect herself first of 
all, and it is the duty of our officials to see that it is 
done. Massachusetts well protected, the whole 
country is. This is the purpose of an animal 
quarantine. Frank 8. BILiines. 

Boston, April 28, 1885. 





For the New England Farmer, 


FIVE MINUTES TALK ON HEALTH. 





BY D. N. PATTERSON, M. D. 





Care of The Teeth. 





It is the care which is bestowed upon children’s 
teeth during the first ten or twelve years of their 
tives that will determine in no small degree the 
beauty and healthfulness of their teeth in after 
life. Many a young lady who now prides herself 
on possessing beautiful teeth, owes to her mother a 
debt of gratitude for the faithful care and atten- 
tion—though perhaps not always kindly received— 
which was bestowed upon her teeth during the 
years of her childhood and youth; for in the mat- 
ter of loveability, the wealth of a Croesus cannot 
compensate for the absence of beautiful teeth with 
the accompanying sweet breath. 

The history of dentistry dates back to the earliest 
time. The care of the teeth is said to have been a 
religious duty among the Brahmins, and the art of 
preservation of the teeth was largely practised 
among the Egyptians, Greeks and Romans. There 
now stands in one of the anatomical museums in 
New York, a mummy in which there are found two 
teeth filled with gold, the work being of a superior 
character, which would compare favorably with 
that done in our own time. The practice of den- 
tistry in this country dates back to the days of the 
revolutionary war. The honor of introducing this 
practice into the United States is ascribed to a 
Frenchman named Le Mair. Doubtless one of the 
most famous operations in dentistry which was 
ever performed in this country was that of Dr. 
Greenwood of New York, who in 1790 made an 
upper and lower set of teeth for the illustrious 
George Washington. The teeth, which were carved 
from solid ivory, have been preserved, and many of 
our readers will doubtless recall having seen them 
at the Centennial. 

With this brief introduction we now take up the 
the practical application of our subject, and con- 
sider some of the things necessary to obtain and 
preserve sound, healthy teeth. 

Perhaps in no one of the several parts of the 
body is the law of heredity more closely shown 
than in regard to the teeth, though this cause of de- 
fective and badly looking teeth is often overlooked. 
The children of weakly and sickly parents gener- 
ally have imperfect teeth. This is shown either in 
the composition or quality of the teeth themselves, 
or in their shape and ability to last. Of course a 
child starting with defective hereditary teeth will 
never have as good and useful teeth as one would 
under reverse circumstances. 

In order to secure and preserve perfectly sound 
teeth the following attentions are indispensible. 

First, by cleanliness. ‘Much unnecessary ado is 
made by some in regard to cleaning the teeth. 
Now it is not difficult; it simply consists of regudar 
attention to this important feature of the toilet. 
To preserve teeth in the best manner they should 
be washed after each meal. ‘Teeth do not, as it is 
sometimes supposed, decay from the sudden use 
of hot or iced drinks, acids, or improper food, as 
much as they do from allowing food to lodge upon 
and between them. The mouth being warm—near- 
ly a hundred degrees in temperature—particles of 
food hre soon subject to the influence of heat and 
begin quickly to decompose. It will, therefore, be 
readily seen that such a condition would soon ef- 
fect the teeth, and, if allowed to continue, must ul- 
timately do much damage. Therefore, after each 
meal the teeth should be carefully washed. By a 
judicious use of a tooth-pick just before this pro- 
cess, many particles will be thus removed which 
perhaps the brush would fail to dislodge. In se- 
lecting a toothbrush much more care should be ex- 
ercised than is often done. Some brushes are too 
hard, while others are too soft; as far as possible 
one of medium strength and softness is preferred. 
The act of brushing is often most imperfectly per- 
formed. Simply passing the brush across the 
front of the teeth is not sufficient, the bristles of 
the brush should be made to pass in between, over 
the top, and behind each tooth thoroughly. The 
water which should be used must be of such tem- 
perature as not to cause shock or discomfort in any 
way; that-is, neither too hot or too cold. In re- 
gard to using tooth powders discretion must be 
used. There are some tooth preparations in the 
market which ought never to be used, while there 
are others which possess merit, and are of great 
benefit to the enamel of the teeth and healthfulness 
of the gums. The best course is to consult some 
first-class, reliable dentist, who will give such ad- 
vice as the condition of the gums and teeth may 
suggest. ; 

Secondly, the beauty and preservation of the 
teeth may be secured by careful attention to some 
of the following suggestions as they shall apply to 
each individual case. 

The teeth should never be allowed to crowd or 
over-ride each other. It is better that one or two 
teeth be removed at an early age than that the 
whole set should be crowded and misplaced by 
having toomany. This comes legitimately under 
the province of the dentist, and to him mothers 
should take their children if any such deformity of 
the teeth should exist, and have it attended to. 

Again, the matter of “filling” teeth, and thus 
preserving them for a long time is one of special 
importance. Many people neglect to have their 
teeth attended to until it is too late to render them 
any service by “filling.” This is decidedly a mis- 
take. False teeth are very good, and serve as a 
secondary matter very well, but they are and never 
can be equivalent to one’s own sound, healthy 
teeth. 

As previously stated, hot or cold drinks, &c., do 
not cause teeth to decay, but they may do this. If 
the teeth are sensitive, or already decayed, they pro- 
duce a severe shock to the nerves, and thus do a 
considerable amount of injury. 

Tobacco, charcoal and snuff are decidedly inju- 
rious to the teeth, and, if for no other reasons, 
should never be indulged in. The enamel of the 
teeth may be hardened by occasionally brushing 
them with lime water; also the teeth are made 
both white and stronger by eating coarse food; 
this has been amply proved by the negro race of 
the South, whose food consists very largely of In- 
dian meal and equal grades of food. 





For the New England Farmer. 


AGRICULTURAL CHIPS AND SHAY- 
INGS. 





Ploughing in the Fall. 

That depends upon circumstances; we believe in 
the idea of pulverizing the soil by all possible 
means, but if a field is so situated that accumula- 
tions of surface water are to flow over it and fol- 
low the course of the furrows, and in its passage 
carry with it large quantities of the finer por- 
tions of the soil to no one knows where, then we 
should say omit ploughing until spring; or again, 
if the soil is of that peculiar character that its 
surface, on becoming dry, is carried away by 
the winds of winter, as is frequently observed, 
then we should say again, omit fall ploughing. 
We like the idea expressed in an article we recent- 
ly read upon the subject, which was, to plough in 
very narrow lands, so that between the dead fur- 
rows there is little more than an elevated ridge of 
earth, causing the dead furrows to be carefully 
cleaned out with a shovel, the loose earth being 
thrown upon the ridges; in this way the dead fur- 
rows serve as drains for the free passage of the 
water in winter, and in the spring the soil can be 
worked almost as soon as the frost is out of the 
ground. This would be especially desirable when 
any particularly early crop is to be planted, and 
earliness is one of the important factors of success. 

Oats and Peas. 

Judging from the practice of many farmers, and, 
in fact, we might say of all within the circle of our 
observation, the real feeding value of the combi- 
nation of oats and peas has been lost sight of. We 
remember distinctly in our younger days, how the 
farmers placed great reliance upon ground oats and 
peas as a fattening food for swine, and how es- 
sential it was believed to be to sow a patch to be 
used exclusively for feeding purposes. Regarding 
the proportion of each kind of seed employed, our 
memory fails us, but we call to mind how the oats 
would grow and afford the support for the pea 
vines, which were thus supported and kept off of 
the ground; and the oat and pea patch often con- 
tributed a fine mess of peas for the family dinner. 
When ripe they were cut with the scythe, handled 
earefally, and when thoroughly dried taken to the 
barn to be threshed, to be ground for early feed, 
which could be provided some time before corn 
would be sufficiently dried for grinding, and either 
swine fattened very rapidly under the oat and pea 
feed, or else our powers of comprehension are at 
fault. But in these times it is an exceedingly rare 
thing to see a field of oats and peas, or, in this 
section, to hear of peas being grown for feeding 
purposes. It is possible that some of the practices 
of the past might be pursued with benefit in these 
days of advancement. 

Hurrying Planting. 

There are certain conditions necessary to the 
successful growth of all plants; these are light, 
heat, moisture, and fertility; and without these 





there would be little use in putting seed into the 
ground. There may be light, heat and moisture, 
and without fertility little can be expected; or 
there may be light, heat and fertility, and without 
moisture little can be expected; and so.there must 
be a union of these conditions, and at their best. 
Now if there is a disposition to plant before the 
soil is sufficiently warmed, the growth of the crop 
is retarded, and there is, moreover, the liability of 
being obliged to plant over because of the decay of 
the seed. There are, indeed, very few seeds but 
that if planted in a warm soil well fitted to receive 
them, will grow enough more rapidly to make up 
any seeming loss of time from delaying the plant- 
ing. The only advantages that can be derived from 
early planting, (or before the soil is warm and sol- 
uble,) is that the work is got out of the way, which 
sometimes proves to be only unnecessary work be- 
fore the season. 
Hay and Grass. 

The unexpected light crop of hay last season has 
caused an active demand this season, strengthened 
by the late, cold spring that has been experienced. 
Perhaps it is difficult to judge at the present time 
regarding the prospects for this season; at this 
time, (the fore part of May,) grass is very back- 
ward, and mowing fields give signs of being in- 
jured by the severity of the late winter. The cold 
rains that have been experienced have been by 
some believed to be favorable to a good crop of 
grass and bay, but it must be remembered that a 
more brilliant prospect was enjoyed last spring, 
and was destroyed by the advent of two killing 
frosts. That experience may be repeated, in which 
case it will be necessary that farmers make some 
special provision for winter feed, or else there will 
be a scarcity greater than has yet been felt. The 
uncertainty of our seasons renders it doubly nec- 
essary that the average farmer should provide for 
the worst. WILLIAM H. Yeomans. 


For the New England Farmer. 


AN OLD FARMER’S EXPERIENCE. 


As all readers prefer the practical to the theoreti- | 
| COWS as barle \ 


cal, I propose to write something about my per- 
sonal experience on the farm with sheep, &c. 
will commence by saying that I am a farmer of the 
fourth generation, and always was a farmer, and 
am living on the same acres, owned and cultivated 





I is agreeable as well 





by my great grandfather before the revolutionary | 


I will also say that I am a farmer from 
because I like it. I also used to raise and 


war. 
choice . 


The person who goes into any calling, unless his 





| 


fatten sheep because I liked it, and it would pay. | 


| tle ; 
whole heart is in the business, may as well stop, | 


they are then apt to irritate and wound the 

mucous membrane on the inside of the cheek. 

In such cases an increased flow of saliva, im- 

perfect mastication, and loss of flesh will be 

noticed. The remedy is a mouth-rasp. 
Bishoping. 

Bishoping consists in making artificial marks 
on horses’ teeth to give them the appearance 
of youth. It is a species of imposition 80 rep- 
rehensible that all honest horse dealers have 
set their faces against it. It is called ‘*Bish- 
oping,” from the name of the scoundrel who 
invented it. The horse of eight or nine years 
old is cast, and, with an engraver's tool, a 
hole is dug in the now almost smooth surface 
of the corner teeth, and in shape and depth 
resembling the mark in a seven-year-old horse. 
The hole is then burnt with a heated iron, and 
a permanent black stain is left; the next pair 
of nippers are sometimes touched to imitate 
the brown eolor of the natural mark. lHow- 
ever dexterously the operation may be per- 
formed, the fraud is easily discovered by those 
who are in the habit of examining teeth. It 
the horse is aged, it may be known by the 
general appearance, such as gray hairs, sunk- 
en eyes, deep hollows them. lhe 
bones are prominent, lips flabby and the nip- 
pers of the lower jaw, instead of appearing 
angular, approach, as the animal advances in 
years, to the horizontal.— Philadelphia Record. 
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OATS AS A FODDER CROP. 


The most successful farmers feed their stock 
on a variety of feed. Experience has proved 


that a herd of cattle fed on but one kind o 
fodder, though it may be the best that grows, 


will not keep as healthy, or do as well, a 


fed on several kinds. While the principal 
food may be comp wed of that fod which 
can be grown on the farm to the 
tage, a change to some othe 

easily grown, is very often desirable. Among 
the 
most farms, may be named 
fodder may not be 


fodder, it makes a 
] 


ler 
udvan 


best ¢ 


not as 


easily grown on 
ts. While this 
! tor milch 

that 
cows, 


fodder crops that can be 


quite as goo 
change 
as beneficial to the 
providing the crop is properly grown and 
cured, 

The great mistake 
ing oat fodder is in not sowing seed enough 
not too much Phe 


] 
( so 


that many make im rais- 
four bushels to the acre is 
straw is then fine, and 
that the hay will be perfect] 

be eagerly sought for by both hors: 
but i own to the 
straw will be so { 


can be easil 1 


weet, and will 
s and cat- 
only two bushels 
acre, the : coarse that it is di 


} 
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as be will never succeed, and I never, under any | ficult, if not impossible to properly dry it so 
circumstances, advise any of my friends to engage | j¢ will not be smoky when fed out; when in 
in any business for which he is not adapted, to | this condition it is not desirable foo Yr an 

which he takes no liking. As I said before, I am, | animal. Farmers who have tried to grow oat 
and always was a farmer from choice, and have | fodder in this way have becom« couraged, 


studied it out carefully, and practised it in its de- 
tails, which has given me what little success I 
have attained in my profession. Now, to know 
what that success has been, I will say that when I 
commenced farming for myself, forty-seven years 
ago, 
from twenty-five to thirty tons of hay a 
Last year, I sold 115 tons, and this year, notwith- 


on the same acres where I now reside, I sold 
year. 


| 


standing the frost and drought of last summer, a | 


little over 100 tons. 
then. This year, I had from about 11 acres, 340 
bushels. Corn nubbins only grew then, now I get 
the corn house full way up to the peak. 
thin, so that they would fal! through the cradle 
fingers. No reapers and binders then. This year 
and last, I raised seventy-one bushels from the 
acre. Other crops, fruit, &c., ditto; all of which 
goes to show that farming when well planned, skil- 


Could not raise wheat at all | 


and abandoned it as a fodder crop; but those 
ito make 


farmers who have sown seed enoug 
| the straw fine, cut it at the oper time, ar 
cured it well, have found it a valuable fodder 


a very large crop can 
e, and 


land 
much more than barley or 1 


crop. On good 


be grown ; 


} quite as much as of Ilungarian 


The only drawback to the oat crop is its li- 
abilitv to rust. Occasionally we bave a sea- 
son like last year, when the rust will strike 
| it before it is fully grown; but it is not much 
more liable to rust than timothy grass, unless 


Oats were | 


it is permitted to stand until the grain is fully 

matured. When it is found that it 

ning to rust, it is best to cut it, altho igh it is 

just commencing to blossom; but when there 

is no appearance of rust, it should be | 

ted to stand until the kernel is nearly grown. 
Chicago Herald. 


s begin- 


ermiut 


fully conducted, and energetically pushed, will | Me - 


pay, and pay well, and that any young man who 


takes the farm, and is willing to study his calling | 


and push his business, with a clear head and a 
good constitution, can surely succeed. 


I promised, I think, to say something particu- | 


FASHIONABLE FLOWERS. 


flow- 


all 


class of 
just as if 


What a pity it is that any on 


ers should become fashionable, 


P } rig , 
larly about sheep, and will here say that sheep | flowers were not beautiful in their own way, 


raising and fattening is one of the most important 


branches of our American industry, and that if our | of any particular set of admirers 


and far above the mere chattering patronage 


Of all per- 


State and National Legislators would attend a little | sonal ornaments, flowers are the most pre- 
more to the wants of the wool growers, the farmers | cious—far too valuable and everlasting to be 


and all the other industrial classes, and a little Jess | spoken of in the same breath with the pre due - 


to the corporations, the politicians and their own 


pockets, our industry would not be in the deplor- | 
Years ago, when wool | 


able condition it now is. 
and mutton were high, I used to go to Canada and 
buy from 500 to 900 sheep, weighing in the fall, 
from 125 to 250 pounds live weight, and bring them 
home and feed them all winter, and sell them in 
the spring. Some of them would go to New York, 
and some to Boston, selling sometimes for fabulous 
prices ; 400 were once sold in New York that netted 
me $19.60 per head, and two were dressed in Bos- 
ton; the carcasses alone weighed 208 and 211 


apiece. 


Ibs. | 


Many years ago, I showed, at the United States 
fair at Philadelphia, a wether, with 24 years’ | they have sung of Daisies, of Dallodils, or of 


growth of wool on, that measured 24 inches long; | the modest Snowdrop, but they have 
I once raised a ram that lost his dam at three | 


and 
months old, and had nothing but grass until near 
winter, that weighed at 18 months old, 289 pounds. 
His sire was fed by John Snell of Canada, was the 
first choice out of 23 yearlings, and 2 two-year-old 
Leicester rams, and he weighed at the same age, 
282 pounds. The dam was from the importation 
of Col. Talbot, (the king’s surveyor in the early 
days of Canada,) and was a good one. I will stop 
here to say that of the two wethers spoken of previ- 


ously, as weighing 208 and 211 pounds each, that | 
the 208 pound one was dropped by a small ewe, | 


that in good condition, would not dress over 75 
pounds, while the other would have dressed over 


150 pounds, thus showing that many fine animals | extraordinary consumption of 
be bred from inferior females if the males are | 


can 
good, thoroughbred ones, and I venture the asser- 
tion that if the farmers of our country would all 
use thoroughbred males with their 
they what they may, they could increase the value 
of their animals in five years, forty per cent. 

When I commenced farming for myself, I con- 
cluded that I would try to make two spears of 
grass grow where but one grew before, and I think 
I have three, some say four, but let us call it three. 
All this I say not to boast, (as fame is an 
empty bubble,) nor for selfish purposes, as I have 
all the comforts of life, am sixty-nine years old, 
and have no children, but I say it to encourage our 
farmers’ sons to stay on the farm, and if they do 
not get rich in one year, stick to it, as I worked 
hard and studied economy, and had saved only 
$400 at the end of eight years, but I had laid the 
foundation for successful farming, after which 
everything worked smooth. Again, I say to the 
farmers’ sons, do not run away to the cities and 
elsewhere, and spend what money your parents 
give you, and ruin your habits, your health, and 
your reputation, and before you have lived out half 
your days be obliged to go back to the old farm 
for help. No young gentlemen, as God himself in- 


females, be 


| 


| 
| 





| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| 
| 


stituted farming as the first and best business for | 


our great ancestor, and as it really is the most | 


honorable, the most useful, as well as the most 


healthful calling for man, be advised by one who | 


has thoroughly tried it, and stick to the farm, but 

rest not until you excel, as then, and then only, 

will your calling be honored. JvunRIAN WINNE. 
Bethlehem Centre, N. Y¥., May 9, 1885. 





THE HORSE’S MOUTH. 





Aphthe or thrush, a disease of the mouth, 
is very common among young horses. It con- 
sists of small red patches and vesicles on the 
inside of the cheeks; also on thetongue. The 
mouth is hot and feverish, and the anima! will 
frequently allow the food to fall out of it from 
inability to masticate. The principal means 
to be employed are a paste made of equal 
parts of honey and powdered bayberry bark, 
or borax; the parts to be anointed every 
night. To promote healthy action, and puri- 
fy the blood, give one ounce of flowers of sul- 
phur, two ounces of powdered golden seal, 
and one ounce of powdered sassafras, mixed 
and divided into four parts, mixing one part 
in scalded shorts every night. This treatment 
applies to all classes of stock. 


Dentition. 

There is no doubt that a colt sometimes 
suffers considerable pain from teething, in 
consequence of the resistance which the teeth 
encounter from unyielding gums. The pain 
does not arise, as some suppose, from the 
point of the tooth pressing upward against 
the gum, but from the downward pressure— 
the roots of the tooth compressing the dental 
nerve—consisting in local irritation, which, if 
not relieved, deranges opet or the whole of 
the nervous system. e remedy is a sharp 

lancet. Make an incision right down to 

e point of the tusk or tooth, and the animal 

erally experiences relief. If he labor un- 
& sympathetic fever, appears irritable and 
nervous, give him a drachm of asafwtida, in 
thin gruel, keep the bowels soluble and let 
the diet be light. 
Sharp and Projecting Teeth. 

Owing to the unequal wear of some horses’ 

teeth, their edges project and become sharp ; 


| 





— 


tions of the jeweller or the milliner, and yet 
we are told that Orchids are the fashionable 

| bridal bouquets, because some ne or two 
7 daughters of millionaires carry them. Very 
| often nothing less graceful or more inappro- 
priate could be chosen. rhe idea with many 
| seems to be simply to find the most rare and 

| unique species of natural flowers, independent 
of beauty; if they cost much and are rare, 


that is quite suflicient. ‘The over-strained ef- 
fort always betrays itself, and Orchids 
never yet more highly valued by people of 
refined taste than were Wild Violet, or 
the Hedge Rose No Chaucer, no Ilerrick, 


no Wordsworth, has sung of the Orchids as 


were 


the 


olten 


been exhibited as the flaunting decorations of 
those who have no higher appreciation of them 
than that they were some 


extent the ensign of 


so to 


costly, and 


wealth, rather than of 


beauty. It is a significant fact that, just at 
present, the highest and best cultured people 
are growing hardy flowers in preference to 
Orchids.— Vick's Magazine 
BIG BUTTER RECORDS. 
In the agricultural papers, the cow Princess 


2d is conspicuous just now on account of her 
rty quarts ol 
meal in one day, together with other food, 
and the alleged return from it of nearly seven 
pounds of butter. By and by the milk fever 
will claim her for its own, and her 
will be dragged into a hole, a wicked wast: 
of a useful animal for man’s vaifi-glory and 
greed, and worms willconsume her. And her 
epitaph should be: ‘‘Sent to join Mercedes, 
Jersey Belle, and a host of others forced to 
death.” 
But suppose 

ozs. of butter a consuming 
forty quarts of meal, besides 
and clover hay; and suppos 


this enormous quantity of food in twenty-four 
} 


carcass 


did make 46 Ibs. 124 
daily 


a cow 
wet k, by 
carrots, beets, 


a cow can eat 


hours. Wratorr There have been mon- 
strosities— Siamese twins, gluttons, giants, 
dwarfs, bearded women, dog-beaded buys, 
and other freaks among the human race; and 
may there not be monstrosities amor attle 
Whether or no this is the right name for the 
phenomenal dairy producers, one thing is cer- 
tain—they all die of ill-usage im a short time. 
N. Y. Tribune. 

Tuk Vatvr or ENsiLaci An official 


commission has been investigating the subject 
of ensilage in England, and the 
Mercury says the doubts which have prevailed 


Live rpool 


in many quarters as to the feeding value of 
ensilage are rapidly disappearing before the 
lavor. Eminent 


rto stoutly op 


consensus of testimony in its 
agriculturists who have hithe 
posed it have become convert d and now ap 
rove the system. The inquiry showed that 
it offers great facility for stock keeping. Sev- 
eral farmers announced their intention of in- 
creasing their herds from a few animals up to 
fifty and a hundred. Evidence was also given 
as to the value of ensilage as food for cattle 
kept for milking purposes and for sheep used 
for breeding. The cows were said to give a 
pound of butter per head more than they 
would if fed in the ordinary way; and the 
ewes kept on it brought forth healthy lambs 
and were able to give them all the milk they 
wanted, after having had a trying witer. 


SELECTION OF Prans.—The following pears 
are recommended by Josiah Iloopes, in the 
New York 7ri/une, as proving generally sat- 
isfactory throughout the Middle States: Sum- 
mer Doyenne for very early, very handsome, 
and very good. Bartlett, which no home can 
afford to dispense with, and always reliable. 
The old Aone, secre Seckel, as the standard 
of perfection, but inclined to overbear. An- 
jou, for a strong, healthy grower, and other 
good qualities. Lawrence we cannot dispense 
with as a delicious, handsome fruit for the 
Christmas holidays; and last, the newest of 
all, Rutter, because for twenty years it has 

roven not only reliable in several sections, 
at the tree is among the healthiest of the en- 
tire list. Planters should bear in mind, how- 
ever, that all such lists as the above are only 
suggestive, and that no thoroughly reliable 
set of fruits can be named suited to all local- 
ities, with varying soils and climates. 


—A German writer asserts that bees are excel- 
lent storm warners. He says that on the approach 
of thunder storms bees otherwise gentle and harm- 
less become very irritable, and will at once attack 
any one, even their usual attendant, approaching 
their hives. A succession of instances are given in 
which the barometer and hygrometer foretold a 
storm, the bees remaining quiet, and no storm oc- 
curred; or the instruments gave no intimation of a 
storm, but the bees for hours before were irritable, 





and the storm came. 








































































































































































































































































































































THE 


NEW ENGLAND FARMER----AN AGRICULTURAL AND 














Reto England Farmer. 


BOSTON: 
SATURDAY, MAY 23 1885. 


The winter meeting of the Massachusetts 


State Board of Agriculture will be held in 
December next at Framingham. 


ditch, Moore, Bird, Lane and Hersey. 


The cattle disease at Lower Bartlett, N. 


H., mentioned 


turns out to be cerebro-spinal miningitis, and 


Dr. Watson, of the State Board of Health, 
says there is no great danger of its spreading. 


Judging by the apple blossoms, the Spring 


is not very far behind time after all. A 
record kept for thirty years, shows May 20th 
to be the average date for the trees in this 


vicinity to be in full bloom, and on Wednes- 


day of the present week, (the 20th inst.,) on 
our way into town, we found scattered trees 
in almost every orchard we passed, bursting 


into flower, a few days only before their 


tardiest companions. 


The Spring in Europe appears to be even 
more backward than on this side of the At- 
lantic. Severe snow storms have taken place, 
and persons have been frozen to death, dur- 
ing the past week in parts of Austria, where 
the climate is usually like that of Western 
Pennsylvania. In England it is reported 
that the wheat crop in the ground has suffered 
in strength and appearance, and the period of 
harvest will be several weeks backward. 


One result of the hard times in this coun- 
try is seen in the falling off of immigration 
from Europe, the number of immigrants for 
the first ten months of the present fiscal year, 
having been nearly 100,000 less than during 
The con- 
dition of our laboring people is not so much 
better than that of the 
European countries, as to offer any very ex- 
traordinary inducements to European laborers 


the same ten months of jac¢ year. 


same class in most 


The Com- 


mittee of Arrangements are Messrs. Bow- 


in our columns last week, 


to a great extent. 


slaughtered for human food. 








Commissioners on Contagious Diseases of 
Animals, of which Commission Prof. Stock- 
bridge is the head, issued a circular declar- 
ing that it had come to their knowledge ‘‘that 
swine plague or hog cholera exists in sundry 
places in this State ;” we judge therefore that 
it has been ‘‘stamped out” everywhere else 
but in Pittsfield; which being the case, we 
are led to wonder what was the local cause 
that operated to keep the disease active in 
that particular place, and in that one herd. 
Can it be that ‘‘city swill” operates more 
effectually in Pittsfield than in the vicinity of 
Boston? or that hog raisers at this end of the 
State have abandoned the use of that ex- 
tremely miscellaneous diet for their animals ? 
However, we believe in the city swill theory 
Hogs fed upon it, and 
kept for the purpose of treading down and 
working over the manure piles, as they are 
fed and kept by many of our suburban mar- 
ket gardeners, ought to have the cholera, or 
something worse, which would kill them off 
fast enough to prevent their ever being 


PROTECTING THE CHEESE MAKERS. 

The Legislature of the State of New York 
have enacted a sort of supplement to the anti- 
skim-cheese law passed a few weeks ago. 
The object of the previous law was to prevent 
the manufacture of cheese from milk from 
which the cream had been wholly or partly 
removed ; the present enactment is to protect 
the cheese manufacturer from falling a victim 
to the penalty against making skim cheese, 
through the fault of the milk producer, and 
provides that whoever shall with intent to 
defraud, sell, supply or bring to be manufac- 
tured to any butter or cheese manufactory in 
the State, any milk diluted with water, or in 
any way adulterated, uncleanly or impure, 
or milk from which any cream has been taken, 
or milk commonly known as skimmed milk, 
or whoever shall keep back any part of the 
milk as strippings, or whoever shall knowing- 
ly bring or supply milk to any butter or 
cheese manufactory, that is tainted or sour, 
or whoever shall knowingly bring or supply 
to any butter or cheese manufactory, milk 
drawn from cows within fifteen days before 
























































































































































to seek a new home on this side of the At- 


lantic ocean. 


The Orange County, N. Y., Farmers’ Milk 
Company, have, at a late meeting, unani- 
mously agreed to sell their milk from a store- 
house of their ownin New York City, as well 
as from the platform at the railroad station. 
store-house 
will be located at some central point conven- 
This is what Massachu- 


This looks like business. The 


ient to the peddlers. 


setts milk producers have talked of doing for 
Soston milk trade, but talk doesn’t do the 


the 
work. 


forming than the milk trade in and around | 
the city of Boston; but the right kind of 
working-men have not yet been found to take 
undertak- 
ing, either, with so little sympathy from the 
milk consumers, who don’t seem to know the 


hold of the matter. It is no small 


difference between good milk and poor. 


Every year the complaint becomes more 
general among market gardeners and straw- 
berry growers, of the injury to their business 


from Southern competition. 


and fruits from the South reach our great 


tables, so that the market is spoiled for do- | east and west, and which embraces a large 
mestic growers. There is some force in the | portion of the wheat fields of the West, show 
complaint, but it is to be noticed on the other | that the wheat prospect in the counties of 
hand that our markets absorb every year a | Jowa and Missouri is 66 per cent less than 
largely increasing quantity of fruits and vege- | the crop of last year, in Nebraska 60 per 
tables, both of Southern and home produc- | 
More than ten times as many straw- 


tion. 


berries are now sold in Boston every year 
as were sold twenty-five years ago, and | 
the increase in the sale of early vegetables 
and garden truck is nearly in the same ratio. 
At the same time, prices have not fallen off 
to the same extent that the supply has in- 


creased, nor do we believe that they are 
likely, for some years yet, to fall below the 
point of profit. 


THE EXPERIMENT STATION. 

A somewhat acrimonious debate took place 
in the State Senate on Monday, the question 
being the appropriation of an additional 
$5000 for the State Agricultural Experiment 
Station at Amherst. 
tacked the bill on the ground that the State 


has spent enough money on the Agricultural 


College and the Experiment Station. 

Senator Sessions of Hampden showed how 
the farmers and manufacturers are sending in 
so much work for the experiment station to 
do that the expense of carrying it on has been 
materially increased. The value to the manu- 
facturing interests, without regard to the far- 
mers, or the work of the station, is more than 
its cost. A great deal more and better work 
can be done with the extra appropriation. 
The policy of the State for years has fostered 


the manufacturing interests, and has indirect- | 


ly worked injury to the agriculturists. They 
must study the scientific principles of econom- 
ical and profitable farming to compete with 
the products brought in at low freight rates 
from the West. This was the need and pur- 
pose of the experiment station. 

Senator Andrew, of Boston, opposed the 
bill. He thought the State had done enough 
for the agricultural college and experiment 
station. It would be better to have a perma- 
nent fund established for the experiment sta- 
tion, so that it would have a regular, fixed 
income outside of State appropriations annu- 
ally. 

Senator Scott, of Middlesex, opposed the 
bill, very consistently, as he has opposed 
every measure this season that was intended 
to benefit the farmers. 

Senator Marden of Middlesex was heartily 
in favor of the bill, and of the work done by 
the Experiment Station. 

The debate at times became a little per- 
sonal, and the contempt of some of the metro- 
politan senators for the hayseed legislators, 
was scarcely veiled by parliamentary courtesy. 
The bill, however, was ordered to a third 
reading on Tuesday by a nearly unanimous 
vote. 

There is really no room for argument as to 
the benefits to be derived by the farmers from 
a properly conducted agricultural experiment 
station. The interest with which the station 
reports of the analysis of commercial fertili- 
zers have been received, and the intelligence 
with which these reports are read by the far- 
mers are alone, evidence enough of this, even 
leaving out of the question the pecuniary sav- 
ing that has resulted therefrom. No intelli- 
gent or progressive farmer in the Common- 
wealth would now be willing to give up what 
we already have in the way of an experiment 
station, and the most intelligent of them are 
the most desirous to see its sphere of useful- 
ness enlarged. 

Massachusetts has legislated for the benefit 
of its manufacturers, its railroads, its ship- 
ping, and many other interests, all of which 
require the ‘taxation of the people, on the 
ground that it was for the common benefit of 
the people of the State. The agricultural in- 
dustries as such have been but slightly con- 
sidered, and in asking for legislation to ad- 
vance their interests, at a cost that in itself is 
insignificant, they are only asking for what is 
their right, and it will be their own fault if 
they do not get it. 





HOG CHOLERA. 

The New York Tribune quotes Professor 
Stockbridge as having said recently, in re- 
ply to an interrogatory as to the existence of 
hog cholera in Massachusetts, that although 
other swine diseases are prevalent in the 
State, especially among young pigs, there is 
‘‘no cholera” except in the case of one herd 
at Pittsfield. The Professor is also credited 
with saying that in three cases of actual hog 
cholera that he had met with, the swine had 
been fed on city swill. Early in March the 


There is no trade that more needs re- 


Early vegetables 


Senator Cogswell at- | 








neglect shall be committed. 








POOR OUTLOOK FOR WHEAT. 


Reports received at Topeka, Kansas, from 
northern cities before the snow is fairly gone | thirty-five counties in Western Iowa, forty- 
from our own market gardens, and by reason ‘ 
of the rapid railroad and steamboat trans- 


six counties in Eastern Nebraska, fifty-six 
counties in Western Missouri, and sixty-eight 
portation, these products arrive in almost as | counties in Kansas, which is a solid territory 
good condition as do our own later vege- 


of 400 miles north and south, and 300 


cent, and in Kansas 58 per cent less. 


| a . . . 

| ‘The delay in planting corn is twelve days 
in Iowa and Nebraska, and twenty-one days 
| 


in Kansas and Missouri. 


and half of that will have to be replanted. 








| The farmers of that State look forward to an 
indifferent corn crop, and, as a consequence, 

are holding old corn. 

| more old corn will be sent from the State this 

| year. 

| 

Agriculture, reports that the present year, at 

| this time, presents the worst wheat prospect 

| known in ten years, not only in Kansas, but 

as far as his correspondence reaches. 





THE CANADIAN REBELLION, 
General Middleton obtained a complete 
victory over the Riel insurgents at Batouche 


tlement is now in possession of his forces. 
| The insurgent loss was heavy. The 
prisoners held by Riel were rescued, and on 
| Friday Riel himself was captured by scouts 
| three miles north of Batouche, and is now a 
| prisoner in General Middleton’s camp. 
| A despatch from Winnepeg, via St. Paul, 
| states that Colonel Ottor, acting against or- 
| ders, attacked Poundmaker and his band in 
the Eagle hilis, on Sunday, and captured the 
| Indian chief and 129 of his braves, after a se- 
| vere fight, in which 21 Canadians and 19 
| Englishmen were killed. No trace of the 21 
teamsters captured by Poundmaker a week 
ago could be discovered, and it is feared that 
they have teen massacred. 

It is now expected that Riel will be tried 
under the treason-felony act, and that his 
trial will take place at Regina. He protests 
that Lawrence Clark, of the Hudson Bay 
Company, was the real head of the uprising. 
The papers captured at Batouche heavily im- 
plicate Markman, who is a prisoner, as an ac- 
tive instigator of the rebellion. 


ed. 





DeatH or AN Otp AGricuttrurRAL Epr- 
ror.—Mr. Leander Wetherell, a well known 
agricultural writer and editor, died at his 
home in this city on Tuesday. He was born 
Sept. 22, 1811, in Ware, Mass. Going to 
Rochester, N. Y., in 1840, he was teacher 
there in the Institute until 1853, when he re- 
moved to Amherst, Mass., and edited the Am- 
herst Express several years. In 1856 he en- 
tered the office of the State Board of Agri- 
culture as assistant to Secretary Flint. In 
1859 he became editor of the Boston Cultiva- 
tor, which position he held until 1876, when 
the paper changed hands. Since then he had 
been connected with the Boston Post and Bos- 
ton Traveller. He was well known through- 
out New England, where he lectured fre- 
quently, and also in New York State and 
Canada. He received the honorary degree of 
A. M. from Williams College. He leaves a 
widow. 








Tur New Orteans Exposition. — The 
‘*World’s Exposition” at New Orleans will be 
closed at the end of the present month. 
Financially it has been a failure, and nothing 
but Congressional aid has prevented an utter 
collapse. The management was weak and 
inefficient from the start. ‘The newspapers of 
the city have worked untiringly and zealously 
for the success of the enterprise, but even 
their devoted labors, and the undeniable fact 
that the Exhibition was really very full and 
complete in almost all its departments, and 
in many respects surpassed even the Centen- 
nial Exposition of 1876, proved of but little 
avail against the incompetency of the manage- 
ment. It is now proposed to carry over the 
Exhibition until next November, and to re- 
open it at that time, and a committee of citi- 
zens of New Orleans have taken in hand the 
business of raising funds for this purpose. 
The committee, at a meeting on Monday, ex- 
pressed themselves as confident of raising all 
the money required, provided the various 
railway lines, and the Pullman and Mann 
Companies subseribe their pro rata, aggregat- 
ing $100,000. They are convinced that all 
the roads will respond favorably, and have al- 
ready received satisfactory assurances from 





parturition, or within three days after par- 
turition, or any butter or cheese manufactur- 
ers who shall knowingly use or allow any of 
his or her employees or any other person to 
use for his or her benefit, or for their own in- 
dividual benefit, any milk or cream from the 
milk brought to said butter or cheese manu- 
facturer, without the consent of all the own- 
ers thereof, or any butter or cheese manufac- 
| turer who shall refuse or neglect to keep or 
cause to be kept a correct account, open to 
the inspection of any one furnishing milk to 
such manufacturer, of the amount of milk 
daily received, or of the number of pounds of 
butter and the number of cheese made each 
day, or of the number cut or otherwise dis- 
posed of, and the weight of each, shall for 
2ach and every offense forfeit and pay a sum 
not less than twenty-five dollars nor more 
than one hundred dollars, with costs of suit 
to be sued for in any court of competent 
jurisdiction, for the benefit of the person or 
persons, firm or association, or corporation 
or their assigns upon whom such fraud or 


miles 


About one-third of 
| the corn crop of Kansas has been planted, 
A 
noticeable fact is that corn is selling at sev- 
eral points in Kansas at upward of fifty cents. 


It is safe to say no 


Wm. Sims, Secretary of the State Board of 


on Tuesday, the 12th inst., and the entire set- 


His losses were five killed and fifteen wound- 


think likely to be realized. 
an article on “The Nervous System and Conscious- 
ness,”’ develops his interesting conclusions on the 
correlations of thought and organization. 
Laveleye, the Belgian socialist, writes on ‘The 
State versus the Man,” in answer to Spencer’s 
“Man versus the State.” 
but very effectively. 
Flower, expounds “Whales, Past and Present,” 
with illustrations. “The Fuel of the Future,” ‘‘Sul- 
phurous Disinfectants,’ 
and “The Mediterranean of Canada,” are very 
readable papers. 
entertaining study in natural history; and “Moths 
and Moth-Catchers” is a timely paper by one of 
our first entomological authorities. 
iams closes his valuable series of papers on “The 
Chemistry of Cookery.” There are a sketch and 
portrait of Dr. Alfred Brehm, the distinguished 
German naturalist and traveller, recently deceased ; 
and the closing departments are full of critical dis- 
cussion and varied miscellaneous scientific informa- 


New York Commercial Bulletin says: 
official statement of the exports of bread- 
stuffs during the month of April indicates an 
encouraging improvement in the foreign trade 
of the country. Yet the improvement is not 
so great by any means as might have been ex- 
pected, in view of the unusual conditions 
existing during that month. With strong ex- 
pectation of a war between Great Britain and 
Russia, and with a belief generally enter- 
tained that other European nations would 
soon be drawn into the contest, it was natural 
to expect that the movement of breadstuffs 
would be very large, especially from the 
country known to have in hand the largest 
surplus for sale. In view of this state of 
things, it is rather a matter for surprise that 
the value of breadstuffs exported in April was 
only $14,078,251, against $12,251,178 in the 
same month last year. 





Dyes. Many pounds 
Goad ae drugeist. on 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
MAGAZINES. 


The 
seventieth year with its June number. 


of Technology. 


tion. 


of an impending issue. ‘How 


English leader of the dress reform movement. 


stock in trade of the Dime Museums. 


King Victor Emanuel. 


the public attention. 


by a change in the membership of Congress. 


from the U. 8. Census reports. 


for a discriminating review. 


than “Letters from the Isthmus.” 


respondent of the New York Herald. 


Business?” is 


with it. “A Great Little Man,” 


Ida,” by 


Skeleton of a Pipe,” by Edith Robinson. 











tions and dialogues. 
Harper's Magazine 
number of that always entertaining 


Chase,” 


in Denmark. 


Olden Time.” 


United States of Colombia. 


another chapter. 
story entitled ““A Secret of the Sea,” and a broadly 


humorous sketch of “A Georgian at the Opera.” 
The poetry of the number is above the average, the 
most striking poem, entitled “June Days” being 


the work of a new poet, Robert Burns Wilson. Of 
the solid articles, the most noteworthy is by Pro- 
fessor A. S. Hill, and deals candidly and sensibly 
with the question of “English in Schools.” Prof. 
Richard A. Proctor tells “How Earthquakes are 
Caused.” T. F. Millet writes of the “The Watts 
Exhibition,” and discusses the question “What 
Shall Our Artists Paint?” Mr. George William 
Curtis, in the Editor’s Easy Chair, discusses the 


nature of newspaper pictures of life, the acting of 
Henry Irving, the evil spell upon our geography of 


classic nomenclature, and the abuses of interview- 
ing. The other Editorial Departments are filled 
with timely and interesting matter. 

The Popular Science Monthly makes no claims 
on its pictures; but when it comes to the reading- 
matter, which nourishes intelligence and makes 
people wiser and really better informed, this maga- 
zine is easily at the head of the list of American 
monthlies. The June number opens with a brief 


article on the danger of the American people becom- 


ing Africanized, a fear which the writer does not 
Professor Benedict, in 


M. de 


Spencer replies briefly 
The eminent biologist, Prof. 


’ 


“Concerning Kerosene,” 


“The Ways of Monkeys,” is an 


Mattieu Will- 


tion. 


Tue Season's Promises.—Under date of 


May 16th, Dr. Hoskins of Newport, Vt., 
writes: ‘‘We are just beginning to havea 
little Spring. 
poplars are leafing out, lettuce, spinach and 
onions are getting above ground and hot-bed 
sash sliding their whole length.” 
date in the vicinity of Boston, crocusses are 
past bloom, tulips in full perfection of beauty, 
the lawn mowers running in the sunny yards, 
and pear and cherry trees nearly at their best. 


Gooseberry bushes are green, 


At same 


In our own grounds we have peas six inches 
high, and potatoes that have been up two 
weeks, and are growing finely, though the 
leaves have been touched lightly by frost 
several nights. 
warm days have given a thick setting of grass 
in the rich meadows, which promises well for a 
good hay crop. 
in this section, will be light after the heavy 
yield of last year, though a good many trees 
will bloom full. 
badly from winter-killing, and alive peach 
bud is exceedingly difficult to find. 


Copious rains and occasional 


The apple crop, generally, 


Grape vines have suffered 





Breapsturrs.—The 
The 


Apri Export OF 





(a Economy 18 


Werattu.—No woman really 
economy the 


unless she uses Diamond 
can be saved every year. 
—— Simple to use 


North American Review concludes its 
It never 
had so large a circulation, nor greater influence, 
nor a more brilliant staff of contributors. This 
number discusses seven topics of vital public inte- 
rest, by no less than fourteen eminent writers, not 
including the short contributions in “Comments.” 
“Shall Silver be Demonetized ?” is answered pro 
and con, by three distinguished economists, Sum- 
ner, Laughlin and Walker, representing Yale and 
Harvard Colleges, and the Massachusetts Institute 
“The Tardiness of Justice” is dis- 
cussed by Judge W. L. Learned, and “Prohibition 
in Politics,” by Gail Hamilton; “The Swearing 
Habit,” by E. P. Whipple, and “French Spoliation 
Claims,” by Edward Everett. The policy of the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy in our Pablic Schools, is 
assailed in a learned essay by a new polemic, Mr. 
M. C. O’Byrne, of North Carolina, and defended 
by Bishop Keane, of Virginia, with equal erudi- 
It is a most interesting double presentation 
Shall Women 
Dress ?” is answered by Charles Dudley Warner, 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Dr. W. A. Hammond, 
Dr. Kate J. Jackson, and Mrs. E. M. King, the 


market abroad. 
have gone forward from Boston, the present 


Dr. Holmes’ charming “New Portfolio,” occu- 
pies the place of honor in the June number of the 
Atlantte Monthly, perhaps because every reader 


will wish to read it before anything else. Harriet 
Waters Preston has an excellent critical sketch of 
Mrs. Oliphant and her place in literature. Rev. J. 


G. Wood describes, from a naturalist’s point of view, 
and in an extremely interesting manner, some of 
the human and animal monstrosities that form the 
“Modern 
Vandalism” is the title of an article by Elizabeth 
Robins Pennell, describing the famous church of 
the Araceli at Rome, which is soon to be torn 
down to make space for the erection of a statue of 
“Six Months in Astra- 
khan” is a pleasantly written paper, of timely in- 
terest now that Russia is attracting a large share of 
It is a question whether the 
feeling which Mr. J. Laurence Laughlin calls “Our 
Political Delusion” really exists, or at least whether 
it exists to such an extent as to be entitled to be 
called a delusion; every school boy knows the 
facts with regard to our political system, which 
Mr. Laughlin marshals so carefully, and there have 
been notable examples, within a very few years, to 
show that Americans are not “so dull a people” as 
to be ignorant that if they want a change in the 
policy of the government, they can only secure it 
Mr. 
Francis Parkman briefly considers the question of 
the preservation of the forests, drawing his facts 
The three serials 


are continued; poems are contributed by Celia 
Thaxter, Frank D. Sherman, R. K. Munkittrick, 
and John R. Tabb; the Contributors’ Club is more 
than usually bright, and four new novels come in 


Among the longer papers in Lippincott’s Maga- 
zine for June, none is more deserving of attention 
The writer, 
John Heard, Jr., is a most intelligent observer, be- 
sides being a practical engineer; and his descrip- 
tions of Panama and the adjacent region commend 
themselves by their vividness and evident veracity. 
“With the Conquerors in 1870,” deals with the 
great events of the Franco-Prussian War, and the 
personal experiences of the writer, who was a cor- 
“What 
Shall a Woman Do When Her Husband Fails in 


years, 


a question which. the anonymous 


oa s 6 . $5 for killing lions. $2.50 for coyotes and $1 
writer discusses with an evident knowledge of all F 


wildcats. 


THE EXPORT SALE OF APPLES. 
The following facts and figures in regard to 


the export trade in apples from this country 
is taken from the annual apple circular of 
Messrs. A. C. Lombard’s Sons. The total 
exports for the season of 1884-85 from the 


United States and Canada have been 787,785 


bbls., which is nearly ten times the figures of 


last year; and has only been excelled once 
before,—in the season of 1880-81,—when 
1,328,806 bbls of American apples found a 
A larger number of barrels 


season, than from any other port, the ship- 
ments from this port having been 309,806 
barrels, against 256,332 barrels from New 
York. Liverpool has taken about five-sev- 
enths of the total exports, and but a very 
small proportion of the fruit has found a mar- 
ket elsewhere than in England, a few hun- 
dred barrels only going to German and Swed- 
ish ports. Prices abroad have been generally 
satisfactory for lots that had been carefully 
handled and were well packed. It is in this 
matter of packing, that American growers 
have most to learn, and careful attention to 
this point alone, will do more than anything 
else to secure and retain the foreign market. 
It is evident, moreover, that but for the relief 
afforded by the European demand, our do 
mestic markets would have been glutted with 
apples, and prices would have ruled much 
lower than they have. 





Tue Axrconor Bacutus.—Dr. Leonard | 


Sax of Raincy, France, tells a reporter of the 
Pittsburgh Despatch that he bas discovered 
the bacillus which causes drunkenness, and 
adds: By the use of culture glasses I have 
found that the bacillus potumanie can be 
brought to a high state of perfection, so that 
it is now possible, if one were so disposed, to 
produce, say by the injection into a vein of 


your arm a few bacilli potumanice in an in- 


credibly short space of time of all the delight- 
ful as well as the after disagreeable effects of 


a prolonged drunk, without the necessity of 
gorging the system with vast amounts of al- 


cohol in the form of bad whiskey. Should 


this fancy of carrying about culture glasses 
containing these minute parasites become a 


popular one, it would interfere, I am inclined 


to think, with the profits of keepers of cafes, 


or, as you Americans call your drinking places, 


saloons. I am now engaged in collecting data 


for a series of experiments in which I will en- 
gage on my return to Europe, to discover an 
effective germicide with which to combat and 


destroy this bacilli in advanced cases of alco- 


holism. 





I am using Dr. Graves’ Heart REGULATOR 
with great results; had Heart Disease for nine 
so bad could not lie down.—John McGuff, 
Pike Station, O. The Heart Regulator cures al! 
forms of Heart Disease, nervousness and sleepless- 
ness. Free pamphiet of F. E. Ingalls, Cambridge, 
Mass. 


Santa BARBARA county, Cal., offers bounties of 
for 





practical bearings and a sympathetic appreciation 
of the sad and often delicate perplexities connected 
by John R. Tait, 
the artist, is an account of Johann Wilhelm Preyer, 
the distinguished painter, and “The Return of the 
Natives,” is one of those pleasant and seasonable 
papers on birds which come regularly with the 
spring and are welcomed like its other phenomena. 
There are several short stories in the number— 
“The Year 1900,” by Sophie Swett, “Pompeian 
Margaret Bertha Wright, and “The 
Miss 
Tincker’s “Aurora” is drawing to its close, and 
“On this Side,” maintains the interest so generally 
excited by its amusing and life-like characteriza- 
out 
for June is a fair average property is reported from many places. 
periodical. 
‘Ladies’ Day at the Ranch,” and “A Wild-Goose 
are two admirably contrasted illustrated 
articles, the former dealing with country life and 
people in Kansas, and the latter with similar scenes 
Edmund Kirke writes in his usual 
brilliant style about “Knoxville (Tenn.) in the 
Lieut. Lemly, of the United States 
Army has an interesting and finely illustrated 
sketch of the city of Bogota, the capital of the 
R. F. Zogbaum has 
an illustrated article entitled “A Night with the 
Germans,” describing the military manceuvres of 
the German army in its Thuringian encampment. 
“At the Red Glove” is concluded, and Miss Wool- 
son’s interesting novel, ‘East Angels,” is advanced 
There is a well-constructed short 


the 


and 


campment of militia companies from all the 
States in the Union, to be held at Philadel- 
phia during Fourth of July week. 


world, died at Cheyenne on Tuesday. 
name was Rudolph; he was the property of | 
the Wyoming Hereford Association, and was | 
valued at $40,000. 


for the week ending May 16, 1885, included | 
10,584 Ibs. butter, 47,041 lbs. cheese, 328 

bbls. apples. 
the exports were 9095 
cheese, no bbls. apples. | 


ny” has just 
6000 head of 
in Wyoming Territory. 
has 30,000 acres of land under fence, stocked | 
with 11,000 head of improved animals. 

tr The nitro-glycerine building and eight 
others, constituting a part of the Somerset 
(Penn.) Chemi : 
atoms by an explosion of nitro-glycerine and 


do was killed, two were captured, and the re- 
mainder escaped. 





Mliscellancous Items. 


te Smallpox is spreading rapidly in all 


sections of Montreal. 


te The seventeen-year locusts have made 


their appearance in Illinois. 


te The half-breeds at the Northwest ar 


said to be in a starving condition. 


te An effort is being made to secure sub- 


scriptions to keep the New Orleans Exposi- 
tion open another year. 


te Stormy, cold weather is general through- 
Europe. Much damage to crops and 


te The Illinois senatorial contest is at last 


finished, General John A. Logar having been 
elected on Tuesday last. 


te The tannery of Dunn, Greene & Co., 


at Hudson, employing 100 workmen, was de- 
stroyed by fire on Tuesday ; loss, $30,000. 


te The trustees of the Worcester Agri- 


cultural Society have voted $2500 tor premi- 
ums for the fall exhibition. 


te The despatch boat, Dolphin, made an- 


other trial trip, and another failure, in Long 
Island Sound, on Monday last. 


te Several persons were killed and nearly 


fifty injured by a cyclone in Rooks county, 
Kansas, last Friday. 


te A counterfeiters’ den was broken up by 
ge of Rochester, N. Y., on Monday, 
our of the counterfeiters arrested. 


te James Cochran, in a drunken row at 


William Trippleton’s saloon at Lake Village, 
N. H., on Tuesday was shot by ‘Trippleton. 


te The boomers have again invaded the 


Oklahoma district, located claims and com- 
menced farming operations. 


te The second battalion of marines sent 


from Boston and other naval stations to Pana- 
ma returned to New York on Saturday. 


te Two Minneapolis flour mills, with a 


combined capacity of two thousand barrels 
daily, have shut down, and others are ex- 
pected to follow suit. 


te Great damage to property has resulted 


from recent severe rain storms in southern 
Kansas, and several persons have been 
drowned. 


t= Representatives of rag importers are at 


Washington endeavoring to secure a revoca- 
tion of the order providing for a proper disin- 
fection of foreign rags. 


te The old United States Court House, 


formerly the Masonic Temple, corner of 
Tremont Street and Temple 
at auction on Monday for $255,000. 


*lace, was sold 


t= The town of Farewell, on the Canadian 


Pacific Railroad, was totally destroyed by fire 
on May 7th. 
were destroyed. 


Between 150 and 200 buildings 


t= The stockholders of the defunct Ver- 


mont National Bank of St. Albans, have been 
assessed for $200,000, one half payable in 
thirty days, the balance in sixty days. 


te It is estimated that 40,000 sheep have 


died in Greene County, Pennsylvania, during 
the past three months, owing to the scarcity 
of feed and the severity of the winter. 


t= Robert E. Odlum, the noted swimmer 


and intrepid diver, jumped from the top of 
Brooklyn Bridge to the water, 140 feet; he 
struck on his side and was killed. 


te The town of Graffville, on the Detroit, | 


Lansing and Northern Railroad, was entirely 
destroyed by fire on Sunday. 
families lost everything. 


Twenty-five 


te The seventh attempt made by incendi- 


aries within a week to burn the town of Oc- 
ala, Fla., Monday resulted in the destruction 
of five buildings. 


te The European steamers report the At- 


lantic ocean as covered with floating ice and 
icebergs to a degree never before 
enced. 


experi- | 


te A committee are at work in Manches- 


ter, N. H., endeavoring to raise $600 for the | 
urpose of securing the holding of the State 
air in that city next fall. 


te Two thousand acres of valuable wood- 


land in the new town of Bourne, were burned 
over last week; the fire was probably incen- 
diary. 


te A project is on foot for an immense en- 


t= The most valuable Hereford bull in the | 
His 


ee Luther A. Adams, a well-known law- | 


yer of North Chester, Vt., shot Mpc | 
through the heart on Monday. He had been 
sick for some time, and was down-hearted. | 
He had been a State Senator for Windsor 
County. 


te The exports from the port of Boston | 


For the same week last year 
Ibs. butter, 13,091 Ibs. | 


te ‘The New Hampshire Cattle Compa- 
urchased another ranch and 
ereford and Shorthorn cattle 
The Company now 


Works, were blown to 


ite last week. One of the proprietors 


the lands of the Choctaw nation, Indian Terri- ot to ee ee a 4 
tory, with a large party who was driving off pda rereling, price tie. Teas wan ae 
several hundred head of cattle. One despera- | moralized. At Little Falls 4000 boxes of cheese were 








| garden truck from the South, are large, and dealers in 


buyers choose to offer. We quote choice fresh made 
Western creamery at 20@25c; best Northern creamery 
at 20a23c; fair to good 19@20c; choice New York and 


Western dairy at 13@15c; ladle packed at 10914c, and 
old butter at Sc per B. ' 


was a shade firmer. 4 
@ \6c last week ; selections 18419c, against 17@18e last 
week; fair to good 12@l5c, against 12@14c last week. 
The shipments were 950 tubs against 900 last werk. 


There continues a very light trade a 
i i are wholly confined to small lots. Choice old cheese 
of the establishment was killed. Lee enena up at 106 tie per ®; 


t= The Indian police and a posse of citi- 
zens had a desperate fight last Thurscay on 


-w, and most of the sales are at 84,@9jc. | § ‘ 
par we maple ye ' tevle good extra do at $3 50@4 25; good to choice $4 3046; 


white wheat Western extra $546; Ohio $3 50@5 90; 
extra St. Louis $3 50@6; patent Minnesota $5 25@6. 
Southern Flour weak; common to fair extra $4 10@ 
4 90; good to choice extra $546. 

perfine $4@4 65. Cornmeal steady ; 
3 30; Brandywine $3 40@3 50. 


and we hear of sales at less than 2c per b. 


fe ; 1100 sold at 8¢, 500 at 8jc, the balance was on 
bomen Rr The hot weather there has affected 
quality. 


t@ Recent rains have been of t value 
to the wheat crop of Oregon and Washington 
Territory. The condition is better than at 
the same time last year, and the acreage is 19 
per cent greater. 


tw All the schools in Kingston, Mass., 
have been closed on account of the diphtheria 
which is prevalent among the pupils. It has 
assumed a putrid form, and those stricken 
live but a short time. The disease seems 
confined to children mostly betweén the ages 
of two and fifteen years. 

te Somerset Village, in the Province of 
Quebec, was destroyed by fire on Saturday 
night, about 100 houses being burned, includ- 
ing the church, the Presbytery, the foundry, 
and the cheese factory. Many persous are in 
a destitute condition. Only the walls of the 
church are left standing. 


te Gasoline was used in a Buffalo resi- 
dence the other day to kill moths. When the 
gas was lighted, in the evening, an explosion 
occurred, killing a prominent citizen and se- 
verely injuring his wife. The house was 
wrecked and two others adjoining were dam- 
aged. 

t= The Thompson lumber mill and 5,000,- 
000 feet of lumber at Osocda, Michigan, were 
destroyed by fire last Saturday afternoon, 
also 15,000,000 feet of lumber on the immense 


quarter of a mile distant. 
will be very heavy. 





t@ The jury in the suit of the Rutland 
| Railroad Company v. John b. Page at Rut- 
| land, Vt., on Thursday of last week returned 
|a verdict for the defendant to recover of the 
| plaintiff one dollar and costs. The case will 


probably go to the Supreme Court on excep- | 


tions. The trial lasted over eight weeks. 


t@ The appropriation for the payment of 
the bounty to volunteers and their widows 
and legal heirs, and for the pay of two and 
three years’ volunteers has been exhausted. 
After June 30 there will be no funds available 


| to pay the claims of volunteers for arrears of 


| pay and bounties. 


te The two State cases against John B. 
Page for embezzlement of ‘Rutland Railroad 
funds, have been nolle prossed by the State’s 
Attorney, because of the result of the civil 
cases of a like nature recently tried and de- 
.| cided in Page’s favor. Four cases against J. 
M. Haven for embezzlement have been con- 
tinued to the next term of the county court. 


t@ Forty Texas State convicts, who were 
hired out under contract to work on a farm 
in Brazos county, were liberated last week by 
a mob who surrounded the guards, and, after 
a sharp conflict, liberated the prisoners. The 
outrage is said to be due to the hue and cry 
against the employment of convict labor out- 
side of the penitentiaries. 

te The first public wool sale that ever 
took place at St. Louis was made in that city 


last week. The offerings were 50,000 pounds 
of Texas wool. The attendance was quite 


large, and bidders were present from Boston 
and Philadelphia. 
in three lots—20,000 pounds at 18 cents per 
pound, 25,000 pounds at 16 cents, and 5000 
pounds at 154 cents. The bidding was spirit- 
ed, and the sale was regarded as a success. 


t@ A court-martial is being held at Hali- 
fax, N. S., on the lieutenant of her majesty’s 
ship Garnet, who was in charge of the boat 
that captured Captairi Boyton and others in 


New York harbor after the captain had 
placed a dummy torpedo at the Garnet's 
keel. As far as can be ascertained, the 


charge is for permitting the parties to go 
after capturing them, instead of taking them 
as prisoners on board the ship. ‘The state- 
ment is made that, ‘if the sentinel the 
deck of the Garnet had not been the stupidest 
man on the boat, Boyton would have been 
shot as soon as discovered.” 


on 


te The contract for the great bridge across 


Lake Champlain, from North Hero to Al- 


burgh, has been awarded to the R. F. Haw- 
kins lron Works, Springfield, Mass., for a 
little less than $50,000. This is to be the 


first iron bridge across Lake Champlain, and 
the finest bridge in the State of Vermont and 
one of the finest in New England. For more 
than two hundred Grand 
Isle county have been obliged to cross the 


years the pt ople of 


lake by boats in summer and on the ice in 


winter. A bridge bas been talked of twenty 











years. 
A Useful Experiment 
WINCHESTER, Mass., Jan. 2, 1585. 

I used Bradley’s Phosphate tke past season for 
the first time, as an experiment, to test the claim 
made by others concerning its good resul I 
planted two pieces of cabbage, one with manure 
the other with Bradley's Phosphate; the crop 
the latter was much more abundant—in fact, the 
largest yicld ever given me from the same area of 
land—and I cheertully ommend it as an ex 


lent and profitable fertilizer. 
FRANK E, 


Gus 
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BOSTON RETAIL PRICE 
Inside of Faneuil Hall Market. 
WEDNESDAY, May 20, 
(Corrected weekly by HILTON & WOODWARD, No. 
5, Veal and Mutton; Gro. H. RUSSELL, Nos. 17 & 19, 
Poultry and Game ; H. Binp & Co., Nos. 38 & 40, Beef, 
Pork, Lard and Hams; Crosspy, Bros. & Co., Nos. 
57 & 59, Butter, Cheese and Eggs; SANDS, FURBER & 
Co., Nos. 88 & 90, Fruit and Vegetables; SHATTUCK 
& Jones, No. 128, Fish; Gro. E. RICHARDSON & 
Co., No. 1, F. H. Square, Fruit and Nuts.) 
Butter, Cheese and Eggs. 
Butter, ¥ b— Cheese, # th. .15 @. 20 


1885. 


Lump, ...2 @. 50 Sage, ....l6 @. 18 
Creamery, . .28 @ 0 Brie,each,. .. @. 30 
Prime tub,. .25 @. 2% Neufchatel,ea. @. 5 
2d quality,. .18 @. 22 |Eggs,@doz..i6q@. 18 


common, ..15 @. 1s Cape, «++ +-U@ 


Fruits and Berries. 
Apples—# pk .30 @. Oranges, # doz 25 @. 50 
Cranberries, qt . @. 25 |Pineapple,ea .37 @. 50 
Lemons, # doz 10 @. 20 


90 
| Strawberries, gt 30 @. 40 


Fruits and Nuts--Dry and Canned. 


Almonds, # .20 @. 30 ,Prunes,#?b ..8 @. 2 
Apples, # bh ..8 @. 12 | Peaches, #% .30 @. 35 
Castana,# tb .. @.10/ #qtcan.. .20@. 35 
Citron, # bh . .18 @. 20 | Raisins,lay’s¥?%16 @. 30 
Dates, # th ..10@. 15 Valencias, # hl0 @. 16 
Figs, # th ...15 @. 30 |Shagbarks, # qt10 @. 12 
Filberts, # th .15 @. 20 | Walnuts, Eng..15 @. 20 
> 


-10@. 15 | 
.il4 


Naples, - 20 


Peanuts, ¥ tb £ .- @ 
@. 17 | Zante cur’nts,h10 @. 12 


Pecans, 


Vegetables. 
Asparagus, bch 10 @. 12 Potatoes, ¥ pk 
Beans, # pk . .50 @. 62 # bushel .., 

String, pk . .75 @ 100 ¥ bbl . . .225 @ 250 
Beets, #@ pk ... @. 20 sweet, # lb cw 
Cabbages,ea .10 @. 15 Radishes, # beh 8 @. 10 
Carrots, #@ pk .. 


@. 30 


1 00 


@. 2% Sage and Thyme— 


Cucumbers,ea.10 @,. 12 @beoh...6s @. 6 
Dandelions, pk . @. 20 Salsify,bech ... @. 10 
Horseradish, bh . @. 12 Squashes— 

Leeks, bch . . .6 @ 8 Marrow,#h . @. 


4 
Lettuce, # head 8 @. 10 | Hubbard, h.. @. 4 
Onions, pk ... @ 100 | Rhubarb, int oh On. 
Bermuda, ¥ ib. @. 10 |Spinach,pk ... @ 4( 


) 
Peas, split, # qt @. 10 | Tomatoes, # th 20 @. 25 
5 


Green ¥ pk .60 @. 75 |Turnips,@ pk. . @. 2 
Meats--Fresh. 
Beef, # th— Mutton— 
Sirloin steak . 25 @ . «28 legs, ? tH ..10@. 13 


20 fore qr, #b .8 @. 10 
chops, # bh. .17 @. 20 


Pork, ¥ th— 


Round do., ,.l @. 
Rib, roast . .15 @ 
Chuck rib . .10 @. 15 
Soup pieces. .6 @. 8 Roast & steak 10 @. 12 
Liver. ....8 @. 10 (Suet, WB....7@. 9 
Haslet, sheep,ea 6 @. 8 |Tallow,#th ..7@. 8 
Lamb— Veal, hind qr th 17 @. 20 


9 
25 


hind qr, ¥%.13 @. 16 foreqr....10@. 15 
fore qr.¥ bh .10 @. 12 loins, ... 15 @. 2 
Lard, leaf, #?th 7@. 9 Sweetbreads, 30 @. 50 
Tried, ..+-9@. 10 
Meats--Salt, Smoked, &c. 

Pork, hams, ¥ 12 @. 14; Smoked,ea .87 @ 100 
Bacon, ¥ b& .12 @. 14 Sheep do.@dz. @. 50 
Shoulders,¥ 10 @. 12 | Pigs’ feet, V?b . @ 8 
Salt, # . -9 @. 12 |Sausage, YH .10@. 15 

Beef, corned,¥ th 9 @. 12 | Bologna, ¥ bh 12 @. 15 
Smoked,#%.20 @. 25 |Tripe,#?b .«.8@. 12 


Tongues, #% .13@. 15! 
Poultry and Game. 

Chickens, #  . 30 @. 40 ; Pigeons, #doz2 50 @ 3 

Spring, @ .50 a. 60 squabs, ¥ pr. 75 @ 1 

Ducks, choice, 20 @ . 25 | Pigs, sck’g, ca 160 @ 4 


00 
00 
00 


Fowls,# bh . .20@. % quarters, #@ B10 @. 15 | 
Geese, # ..15 @. 20 | Turkeys,— 

Green, #@% .18 @. 2 choice, ¥B 2 @. 30 
Grouse,# pr . 80 @ 100 | 


Fish--Dry, Smoked, Shell, &c. 
Cod, dry,¥%..8@. 10, Salt, #kit .350 @ 450 
Clams, # gall @. 60 |Lobster,¥&... @. 10 
Green turtle, # % @. 25 |Oysters—Com.stew 
Halibut,smkd,¥% @. 17 | #gall ...120 @ 140 
Fins, #@%... @. 12 | Salmon, smkd tb 20 q@. 2% 


Herrings, do. # dz @ . 20 |Soft shil crabs, dozja 100 | 
| Sealed, # box. @ 35 | Tongues and Sounds— | 
} Mackerel— Wh... eves B- 124] 

Salt,each ... @. 8 
Fish--Fresh. 
| Bass, # % ..-15 @. 2 Haddock,?b..@. 8 
Cod, # hb «+s 8 Halibut,@b .124@. 15 
pickled, ¥ b. 8 | Mackerel,ea . .8 @. 15 
tongues, # b 15 Pickerel, VW iW2W@. 15 | 
cheeks, # & 10 New Salmon, . @. 50 | 


Perch,# doz .. @- 17 | 
8 Shad, ea -2 @. 
Trout,salmon,#% @. 17 
7 Brook, # bh .50 @. 75 
) Whitefish, ¥ & @.17 


liver oil, qt 
Cusk, # hb. . 
Eels, # 
Flounders,ea 
Frog's legs, do 


& BRHRHOOE 
oa 
o 
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PRODUCE MARKET. 
WEDNESDAY, May 20, 1885. 


BOSTON 


The produce market is fairly active. Arrivals of 


seasonable vegetables from near-by gardens, and of 


these departments are busy. Dairy products also are 


somewhat more active. 

Butter.—Receipts of the week 9766 pkgs and 2901 
bxs. The supply of strictly choice creamery butter is 
light, and prices are quite firmly maintained. Re- 
ceipts of dairy butter have been smaller than last 
week, and the quality has improved to some degree, 
so that prices of the best grades area little higher. 
There is, however, a large amount of poor stock ar- 
riving, which has to be sold at about such prices as 





Vermont dairies at 18@20c; fair to good do at 16@18¢c; 


At St. Albans, Vt.,on Tuesday, the butter market 
General price 16@17c, against 15 


Cheese.—Keceipts of the week 859 boxes, — bbl. 


10e per tb is an outside 
w grades and skims have hardly a quotable value, 


At Utica, N. Y., 3700 boxes of cheese were sold 


the 





docks of the Au Sable Lumber Company, | 
The property loss 


The wool was disposed of 


| changed. 
| ing to stock up in view of the present conditions of the 
| market. 


active, and Eastern spruce and hemlock are pretty 
closely sold up. 
have been large. 
mand; lard oil is quiet and easier; sperm and whale 
oils in light request; refined petroleum in fair demand 
and steady. 
light, as some of the mills are shutting down, and | 
prices are easy. 
steady and unchanged; : re 
smoked hams in good demand and firm. Raw sugars | Five cents a pound was 
are stronger and prices are firm; retined sugars have 

advanced and are quite firm. The tea market is very 


ed; uplands ordinary, 8§@%jc; do middlin 
10jc; Orleans, ordinary, 8jc@10jc; do middling 10 13-16 
alije. Flour—market dull and heavy, and, in some 
instances 10@20c # bbl lower; No 2 at $230@3 50; 
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quickly picked up; some buying for storage is attract 
ed by the low prices, and the excellent quality of the 
offerings. 


Eastern at 15)@l4c. 

Beans.—Keceipts continue moderate and prices are 
steady at last week's figures, but the demand fs light, 
and sales are only in small lots. We quote large hand. 
yicked pea beans at $1 50@155 per bush; choice small 
~~ picked do at $1 60@1 75; choice screened do $1 40; 


do $1 30@1 45; old-fashioned yellow eyes $1 90@1 95, 
and improved do $2 00@2 05; red kidneys at $1 90g 
1 95 per bushel. 


Fresh Meats.—Fresh beef is in rather short sup 
ply, and prices are firm; mutton is dull; veal is in 
rather better demand. We quote beef, choice heavy 
hind quarters at 11}@12c per hb; good do at llalike; 
light alle; good, 
second quality 5a6c per th. Choice lambs 12)413c per 
| h; common to good 10,@124c; lambs, spring, 23@25c; 








fancy, 26@27c; choice heavy Brighton mutton 8) 49%c; 
Eastern 84a9c; yearlings 8,a@9c; spring Eastern veal, 
| choice, Sa%c; fancy, 10¢c; common to good 6@8&c; 


| Worcester 114 @12hc per tb. 
|} Poultry.—The market is quiet, with only small 
sales. Chickens command extreme prices. We 
| quote choice young Northern turkeys 184 1%c; common 
| to good l4a@ldc; old ll@l3c; Western turkeys 164@17c; 
common to good 12415c; native fresh chickens 304 35c ; 
fancy 25440c; broilers 404@50c; common to good, 254 
vse; Western do l12@!4c; common 8410c; fowls, fresh 
| killed, 16a@i8c; commonto good 15al6c; do frozen 12 
@l4c; Western fowls 12a@l4c per b&b. Mallard ducks, 
stall fed, 75c@$100 per pair; common do 25a@40c per 
pound. 

Hay and Straw.—sStrictly choice hay is in dé 
mand at $20421 per ton, but for the bulk of the re 
ceipts $174@19 per ton is a full range Fresh 
hay sells better than lots that have been pressed in 
cold weather, and are now heated We quote choice 
prime hay at $20@21 per ton; fancy Canada, $21 @22; 
fair to good 318419; choice Eastern fine $16@18; fair 
to good do $14416; poor do 313414. Eastern swalk 
#10a11. Rye straw, choice, $22 3; New York rye 

straw $24; oat straw $10411 per ton. 


BOSTON WHOLESALE PRICES. 







pressed 





Carefully Corrected Weekly. 


WEDNESDAY, May 20, 1885 


White rags, #¥ bh 4 @. 
Colored do. ¥ & 1 


Beeswax. 


Yellow, # B&B. .32 @. 35 | : S- « 
White, 7B ..40@. 55 Folded newsp’st 1 G. 1h 
. Waste paper ¥ th j@. i 

Coal. Manilla rope ¥ 3 @ 3 


Cannel, ¥ ton 10 00 @16 00 
Anthracite, ¥ 2000 tbs— 
retail, . . .550 @ 600 
cargo, . . ».425 @ 455 
Coffee. 


Soft woolrags h 6 @. 6 

Old carpets, &c.b4 @. 4 

Waste woolens, j@ 
Petroleum. 

rude ...+.6@ 64 








( 
Mocha, ¥® . .18 @-. 20 |Retined . . . 26 4 6 
Java, «+++ 12 @—_ 2 do. cases 7 9 @. 104 
Maracaibo, . .9%9}@. 11 do. hightest .8ig. 1 
Rio, «++ ++ +7)G+ 1 |Naptha ,...10hg. 11 
Cotton. on 
Upland. Gulf. Apples,bbl. . 2.50 @ 3.00 


Ordinary,. . + .5?@ 7 

Mi “ee. lola 114) Gried, #@b . 3a 5 
fiddling, .10,@a sd sliced, ¥ . 14a. 5 
7 evaporated, b 6 


Fair, . . + « «1134 5 
Domestics. Butter, # h— 
Creameries 


| 
' 
Sheetings and Shirtings— | ] 
7 | prm Vt.&N.Y.15 @. 20 
| 1 
' l 


_ 9@ 
Heavy#4...7)@. 8 
7 fair to good ;a@. Is 


Medinm 44. .6j)@. t 
common » -10@ 14 


Drills, brown . .84@. 


Y 
3 














Print clothe ..2j@. 3) Western. ..13 4 ; 
Cotton Flannels 7 @. 17 bakers’. ...8 @. 12 
Prints, fancy ..5 @. 6}| Beans, # bushel 

Fish Smalland ex! 40 @ 175 

} ae Yellow eyes 190 @ 205 
eh he 375 @ Mediums 130 @ 16 

Dry Bank 200 a 2 Red Kidneys1 95 @ 2 00 

Nova Scotia3 00 @ ; Cheese, ¥ th— 

N. Foundl’d a prime factory 10 @. 
Hake i7s @ 200 | fairtogood .8 g 
Haddock ..1! @175 ae dairy. . . a. 
Pollock ...175 @ 250 |, 8kim......2@. 6 
Mackerel Fags, dos ay ae 

No. 1,¥ bbl18 00 @25 00 | Onions, ¥ bbl 8 00 @ Y 00 

No.2... 1000 @13 00 Potatoes - ; 

No.8 .. .623 @ 6580 | ¥W bush .. 60 @70 

waar = et bb 
Alewives . .350 @ 400 we t,t 1 4. 
Salinon— Poultry, Yb. «12 @. 5 

No. 1,4 bbl12 00 @13 00 | Pickles, # bbi— . 
Herring— | coarse. ...-. @1000 

Scaled, ¥ box 12 @. 14 | medium ,... @13 0 

ickled 200 4 | fine. . 600 a7 

Pickled, bbl 200 @ 300 | ia a” 14 00 

Flour and Meal. Vinegar, ¥ gal 14 @. 25 


Western sup. 350 @ 375 
Common ext. 400 @ 425 
Minnesota . .575 @ 6 25 


Provisions. 
Beef, Mess 








) 
Patents ...52%5 @ 62 West. mess 11 00 @11 50 
Roller Flour .5 00 @ 575 West. ext . 1150 « 
St.Louis. ..500@575)| Plate...13 
Ohio&Indiana 5 00 @ 5 50 | Pork, prime. 11 
Michigan . .475 @ 525 Messe ...1 


Clear ...1 





Oat Meal . .525 @ 600 
Rye Flour . .450 @ 50 Back 
Corn Meal , .265 @ 275 | Lard, ; 
- caddie I 5 

- slain Hams, «moked 1 4 
Almonds . | Hogs, dressed .5\)@. 

Soft shell . .14 @. 17 ; 
Citron «+. .22@. 23 Salt—¥ hhd. 
Currante ....4@. 4}| Turk’s Island 175 @18 
Dates ¥ hb ...4@- 7 | Liverpool 100g 11 
Pea Nuts ...5@ 6 bag, fine .150 @ 250 
Figs,drums ..8 @. 12 Seed. 


Layers .. 20 


-16 @. 


Lemons,¥ box 2 25 @ 4 00 Corrected by Schlegel 
Oranges,¥ box3 00 @ 450 |. Fottler. 
Raisins, layer 280 @ 300 |‘ pice wad ‘. oss 
cae i ys white lic! 25 « 
Loose Muse 240 @ 255 | ie... 2. 
Grain. | Grass, # bush— 
Corn, ¥ 56 tbs— Herds ...175 @ 1 
Ww ss a ; Hungarian .. @ 125 
mixed 60 @. 6! Millet ...++ @12 
2 mixed. e. Red Top,bag2 00 @ 22 
iad Hw @. 57 Fodlincad'’w 2 00 @ 250 
f Lav . - 300 @ 400 
vuts, = eee @& 300 
Wheat. ...102@1 Ky. Blue .150 @ 200 


1B i 
90 @. 92 | 



























Rye ... Orchard .... @2 
Barley. . 75 @. 9% |Buckwheat,bu . @ 1 
Shorts, ¥ ton 16 00 @1s 00 |Barley,# bush . @ 1 
Kine Feed. . 1900 @20 00 | Rye, winter, bush @ 1 0 
Middlings . . 18 00 @19 00 | Wheat, winter . @ 200 
Cotton Seed Meal— Flax Seed . .250 @ 
#Wecwt...»-..- @ 160 | Linseed, Am. 140 @ 150 
¥ ton. . . 2650 @28 00 Calcutta, 180 @ 190 
aii |Canary, Sicily 250 @ 275 
Hay—¥ 2000 ths. | Mustard Seed. .8 @. 10 
East.& North.13 00 @21 00 Spices. 
At City Scales—retail. . 
Country fay ou Cassia, 7B . 4G ‘ 
¥ ton. . . 1800 @22 00 ea see 2@ ) 
Straw, 100 ts 100 @ 175 |G'neer - cg 4 
i Mace — 44 
Hides and Skins. |Nuimege .. . 43) 45 
Calcutta cow, ¥ b— WOT 00s OO. 
Slaughter . .124@. 13 Starch. 
. a 7 Wheat, ¥® ..6@. 7 
@- “35/Corn, Wh ...2j@. 44 
@..22 | Potato, Wb. . . 34g. 
Western, dry .16 @. 18 PRBS 
Wet «242 -9G@. 10 tat tel 
Goat skins, . . 25 @. 60 — ee pe . 
= , air to g’d re 4 + 
Honey. Prime refining 4/4. 
Northern— Centrifugal .5i@ 
Box, # h . .16 @. % | Refined, cube . 3 r 
Strained, ¥ & 16 @. 2 Powdered ... @ t 
Hops. Granulated ..@. ¢ 
>’ Fog . , 
WM, jin «048 @. a = 
allow. 
Leather. 
enderec b .6 . 6 
Bole, B. Ayres. 21g. 24 | Rendered, VB -0 @. 0 
Common ..21 @. 23 "i oe 
Oak .eses+ @- - Teas. 
Upper, in rough— | Formosas ~~ RO. @ 
Hemlock , .20 @. 28 | Gunpowde r,W 20 @. 45 
eee 6 0 23 @. 2 | Imperial 2 -20@. 46 


Oa 
Calf skins, ¥ - Hyson. « + «+17 @. 35 


52 lTéune Hyson . 18 


Rough... «47 @. @. 35 
Finished . .60 @. 85 |Hyson Skin . .10 @. 2 
French . .120 @ 200 |Souchong ...18 @. 55 
Lime. | Oolong occ elS @. 8 
~ |Japan. see »- 20 G@. 40 

»ckl: . } ° 
Rockland,¥ csk 98 @ 105 Amoys .. 3a. 


Lumber. 
. 25 00 


Tobacco. 


@60 00 | Conn. & Mass. W rappers- 


Pine, clear 








CoarseNo.5 16 00 @17 00 Common ..10@ 14 
Refuse . . 1300 @lé 00 Medium 16a. 20 
Shipping b’ds 16 00 @18 00 Fine agg 3 35 
Spruce— oh Reet, le 
Nos. 1&2, 1250 @1350 | gecagn’ * *%)S- a 
Refuse . .1000 @12 00 Fillers Ds as Pd 
Hemlock boards— aise Mak As 
Nos.1 & 2.1000 @12 25 i Lead ri h ic li .. 13 
- a “ e. 1! 
Flee boards, 9? | Good Westernio @. 12 
JOT JOS a . ’ . 0 
Nos. 1 & 2. 3000 @32 00 — & med. ; > . a. 
“Re hte , — F ocoee 6 @. 
jefe e+ ©2000 62200 | Havana... «75 @ 125 
Clapboards— | Yara aha. 
Extra pine 4000 @5500 |*8T4 +++ + -624@. 674 
Sap do. . .3300 45000 | Wood and Bark. 
Spruce . .1500 @30 00 


| Retail prices ¥ cord. 


Shi “8 ( 5 
I —— hin 1 = ¢ ~ pod Bark, hemlock10 00 @13 00 
sathne «2+ 2 se 2WGe Wood, hard... @ 800 
Molasses. et , e+ + @700 
nny eee : holesale prices ¥ cord. 
“ he bh san P = S- 52 Bark .... 800 @1000 
Glentoamna .s 18 > 3 Wood, hard .475 @ 550 
C AB S@ & : : 
Porto Rico . 20 @. 40 Soft . ° 450 @ 500 
- Wool. 
Nails. , > , , 
10d to 40d— Ohio and Pennsylvania— 
¥ 100 the @ 230 Picklock. . .34 @. 36 
| ChoiceXX. .32 @. 33 
oul. | FineX ...30@ 31 
Linseed, Am. .51 @. 52 | Medium, . .31 @. 32 
Crude sperm .92 @. % ‘_ Coarse » »-26@. 28 


58 )Mich., N. Y.& Vermont— 
65 Extra and X Xvs 29 
05 Fine. ....28@. 2 
10 Medium , , . 30 3 
, Common , 

Other Western- 
Fine and X . 28 
Medium .. . sv 
Common , .25 
ulledextra. . 25 
Superfine , . 20 
MO-i «oe eB 


Combing fleece 26 


Do. whale. .55 @ 
Refined do. . 63 @ 
Sperm, winter 1 02 @ 
Do. bleached! 07 @ 
Lard, West. Ex 60 @. 6 
Nos.1&2..48@ 
Extra Boston 65 @. 
Neoatsfoot ¥ gal 60 @ 
Old Metal, Rags, Pa- P 
per Stock, &c. 
Old Copper,¥B 8 @. 104 
Brass, @b..6@. 7 
Lead, ¥ h ..3@. 3%} Fine delaine. . 32 
Pewter,#?% .6@.15 California, .. 9 
J 


~~ 


+ 29 
53 
66 
90 





Zine, ¥ b + 236 8 iTemas...<s-s 
Se’plron,cwt. 80 @. 85 |Canada pulled . 2 
Do.light,cwt.50 @ 60]! do. combing. . 
Cast Iron, cwt. 50 @ 55 |Cape Good Hope26 


REMARKS.—There is a moderate 


SeSSSSeeaeanaece OGea6 


+ 29 
in all 
lines of business, but no special activity and no great 


movement 


changes in prices. 
The market continues quiet for coal, 


and pt 
Di alers move cautiously, 


and are 


ices un 


not will 


Coffee is quiet, but with a firmer feeling. 
rhere is no improvement to notice in cotton. The de 
mand for spot lots continues limited, and speculation 
in futures has been quite tame. Prices remain about | 
the same, with no encouragement from abroad 
There has been a moderate trade in cotton goods, with | 
a firmer feeling bas d upon the result of the large aue 
tion sale of cottons in New York last week There is | 
but little movement in fish; new mackerel are arriv 
ing freely, and prices are low and weak. The flour 
market is firm, and higher for some grades; the trade 
continue to purchase quite sparingly, only for immedi 
ate wants, but there is no disposition to press sé les at 
any concession. The wheat crop remains as unfavor 
able as previously noticed, and there is still aconfident | 
feeling in the future. Corn is quiet and steady, but a 
shade lower; oats are also lower, but firm at the close; 
rye is higher, and in increased demand; shorts and | 
feed quiet ané unchanged. Strictly choice hops are 
held a little firmer, but trade is light and buyers are 
not willing to pay any advance. Hides are in light | 
demand, and prices are unchanged. The leather mar 
ket is quiet, with no falling off in prices. Lumber is 





Molasses is firm, and transactions 
Linseed oil is steady and in fair de- 


The demand for cotton rags is rather 
Pork is quiet, and prices easier; beef 
lard moderately active 


yuiet, and prices nominally unchanged. 





PRODUCE MARKETS, 


New Yerk. May 19.—Cotton steady and unchang- 
10 9.l6c@ 


uperfine Western and State $3 404350; common to 


Rive Save stent su- 
yellow Western $3@ 
Wheat—market for spot 
rades steady and without important change, and a 
ht export demand; No 2 spring 97jc; No 2 Mil. 





Eggs.—Receipts of the week 937 boxes and 417 | 
bbis. The market is very steady, and receipts are | 


We quote Southern, Western and Canada | 
eges at 13c per doz, and New York, Vermont and 


hand picked medium $1 50@1 60, and choice screened | 
| Western l0a@24c. 


Vegetables.—Potatoes are quoted a shade lower | astern 6412 


heavy fore quarters at 6a@6jc; | 








| mileh cows for $107; 2 for ajz0 
A. Stone. ' 


ly from #40 to $60 per head, 


1 cow and calf at $43, by I. B. Sargent 
Dutch cows, 
guarantee that she will give 24 i 
at $65; alo | Soars ot eal: par day 
of a rigorous climate, 
points, at $4; 
| Sons; sales of 2 
and calf at #25. 
VEAL 
| from Vermont 


butchers to pay. 
aged 120 ths were sold at $5 per head, by H 
. ~% of 2 calves, that weighed 1365 ths at 
reck & Wood; a lot of 69 calves, av 140 9 
by J. Eagrem ; sales of 17 veal calves, ay 120 he - >. 
¥ &, by J. McCarthy. a ben 
STORE P1Gs ANd Far HoGs.—The arriy 
were 208 head; ne arly one-half of them wer 
selling from $150 to $250 per head. 
size at 5 and l0c ¥ th. 
weight, or jc lower than last week 
LIVE POULTRY.—Sales in small lots 
ed lots, with 1200 ths on sale. 


Prices—Sheep and Lamb », 2) 
02.2565 25 head. Lost pene ote, ziabke #_&, or 
lambs $5 50@9 ¥ head. 


E. A. Hollis had this week another arrival f 
nice yearlings, well calculated for “the city trade 


“MAY 28, (1885. 


No 2winter red #104; No 1 red | The demand at Union market for N 


waukee 964 a06jc; 
State Si If, Me 1 white $101). Rye firm; Western moderate, and prices not at all «+ ng at quot 
t0a8le State S0gs2e; ¢ anada StaSte. Barley dull. While veal calves arrive in large nuinbers ‘ 

rm stron; , ; anticipate much activity to the sheep o 


t moderate export demand and ‘ ' 
sevuhamen tena No 2 at 54a54}c; yellow 554c ; | veal market will thrive through the month 











speculation fairly active; " 

ioe —_ rpms Southern 70c. Uats—lower but | with good supplies. The best bun 

firm; No 3 at 87je: No 3 white 4ze; No 2 at 45] g38ic, ticed this week were sold at 6jc ¥ we 
No 2 white 42ha42}c; mixed Western 38a40c, white | by Ww H. Bardwell. Sales of 9s 
Western 42 448¢; white State 434 46c. Pork dull! mess | at 6c, by G. W : Jones, sales of of ep, a 
on the spot $12; family mess at $12 Beef quiet Beef | tic, by mi. ¢ ; wg oh V fe = a 
hame dull at $19. Tierce beef steady; city extra In av 63 te at Sje, by Breck br wv ‘ ! 
dia mess at $24@426. Cut meats steady ; middles dull; | erage d 90 ths at $4 a oo we A ~s 
long chur at $625. Lard a shade easicr and dull SS sueep, av ay ! Ba 
Western steam $747 024; city steam at $6 754680; | lings, av 70 ths M C.R om os : 
refined at $7 20@ 7 60. Butter drooping, State liazic, at Ge. by W i i srdwell ; 2 shee] 5 


Cheese nominal; new 


skims Lalic; old 6allic; Western flat 7,avye 
“s J 


vc; cream 
1 


ery HIDES, PELYTS, SWINE, & 





















for the best, the demand for choice lots for seed being : — tate Brighton hides, 64@7; country do, he 
over. Old onions are about out of the market,and | Chicago, May 19.—Flour is quiet ; me ern a “4 46: cow hides, 6a6lc ¥®; cal 
prices are high for what few are to be found. Native | wheats $4 8005 25; Mix higan $4 2545, ; ie as mes ®. Tallow—Brighton, } yuntr 
asparagus is coming in very liberally during the past | @5, soft «pring $3 5004 5; Minne ta bake A re 4 | orn fat hogs, 44asic ¥ &; Store pigs 
three days. Receipts of new Southern vegetables | 450; patents $4 7545 75; low grades $203 yt _ sucking pigs $1.50@2.50 ea; Norther: ‘ 
have also been quite large. We potatoes at 60@62c | $3 80@4. Wheat lower; No 2 Chicago spring ed pn ' | —@58e. Sheep Skins 60c@$1 10. Dairy skius 6 
*r bushel for Northern and Eastern Rose and Pro- | No 3 Chicago spring 784@79}c, No A ne og Spd ot Spring Lamb skins 45@50c 
ifics, with Houlton stock at 65@70c; Hebrons at 654 No 3 winter red s6a nT Corn higher at ‘ gs « ; 
70c, and Burbanks 60@63c per bushel. Native onions | Oats weaker at 34} Rye easy; N 7 sarley GENERAL RE) ARKS The ca 
#849 per bbl. We quote beets 75c perbush; spinach | © yminal: No 2 at 65c. Tork easier at $114€1106. Lard | week in any particular e of ‘ 
#1 124@1 25 per bush; carrots 60c; turnips 60475c¢ per | easy at 6 70@6 75 Boxed meats steady j shoulde rs | moved at about the same figure with * 
bush; cape turnips $1 2541 50 per bbl; lettuce 75a%0c | $4554440; short rib $5 50@5 59); short clear $6 10 | weight at top market } d not 
per doz; dandelions 30@40c per bush; rhubarb 2@ic | Gf 15 - rings selling, even if pre we l 
° 7 > 4am " . a native. @: | re Fairish steers weig g 8 0 tb 
yer th; radishes 40a@60c per doz; asparagus, native, $ Milwaukee. May 19 Flour neglected. Wheat is oo . - - “ my bat 
per doz; Southern green peas at $1 50@2 00 per crate; | nor: No 2, Milwaukee S8fc. Corn nominal; No 2 at pee nA , 
string beans at $2 00@3 50 ey! crate; cabbages $3 004 | — ion ‘Conte tener - No 2 at 34 Rve arm; Ko } at tone unchanged Canada lan ‘ t 
450 per bbl; summer squash $1 50@2 25 per crate. | =F - Barley very ouict: K ¢ pring at 57¢. Prov about the fJu Spe 
,r . fOLe . wy € \4 sel, a el mie av ble milich « a at lon 
Fruit.—There continues to be a moderate demand | jons weak; Mess Pork at 1106. Lard—@6 70 fe > ae ne ered canons fi “ 
forfapples, and choice lots of Baldwins are held at 834 . a : SS a wes tangle nif 
350 per bbl, and Russets at $2504325. Virginia | Cincinnati, May 19.—Vork dull; mess $116 oe en . 
strawberries have begun to come in, in somewhat bet Lard quit ; prime steam : a ( L et ats c ‘ ler, t : "| re wom 
ter order than those from farther South,30a40c per qt | firm; Shoulders $426; short rib $570. Bacon quic f hog ; 
being the price asked ~ | and easy shoulders $5 1 short rib 6 shor ! | Mixed | j 
wd P ‘ clear 367 Hoga weak; common and light $5 404 elling at 


435; packing and butchers’ $5 90@ 4 45 


CATTLE MARKETS. 
Chicago, Ma 8, 188 Cattle—market 


rol 


























oN 


phere eer 
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bd cl t $ 6 
+ Y 4 4 “4 af s 
BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKET. | stecrs, g4 ; 
At Brighton and Watertown. a3 bond 4 > ‘ fex 
Hogs—marke c lower: roug i mi 
BY GEO. J. FOX. a2 had “eb ‘ ine 4 
avy pa i I ‘ 
Vor the week including Wednesday, May 20, 1885. | Hight & grades, $444 kips, 2 
| irae nf 2 
Amount of stock at market | common to choice w 
Cattle. Shee} Shotes. Hogs. Veals. | Ma t 1 
This week,. . . « . 2,3 10,344 Us 12,250 1,676 | butchering 
Last week 1.74 1460 18! 15,208 1,9!1 | stockers 3 
One y’rago, May 21, 3,62 w2 415 14,445 1,000 1440. Hog ket hig rou 
Horses, » a ‘oe acking i shipping, ® 
CATTLI : oR ‘ATES. | Paces’ waste. ben 
ATTLE AND SHEEP FROM SEVERAL STATES. | W este wooled, S444 
Cattle. Sheep Cattle. Sheep. 475; native sh« , S304; Westeri 
| Maine ‘ae | R. Island. . —_ ‘ 
New Hampshire 90 1,192] Western. . .1,752 7,069 . “ 
Ver t » - 195 1,185 | Canada...,. 64 BUsTON WOOL MARKKE' 
Massac etts . 117 350 | Provinces — | Boston 
New York 548 aa =, 
Total «2. eee eee eo ee 0 8 ow + SyhOe 10,544 There has | ‘ 
| week, the ale all kit 1 ub 
CATTLE AND SHEEP BY RAILROADS, &c. and pri ive " " ca 
Cattle. Sheep. | Cattle. Sheep. | desirable k 
Fitchburg .. 995 2,054/ Pastern.... 83 Ohio, Penns M ‘ 
Lowell e 8 24 S21); Old Colony . . - n fair dema t j r ‘ \ 
| Bos. & Albany1,092 7,069] On foot & boats 58 | ly noticed. The | irrent 
N.Y. & N. E. — | —— ——| meen urag 
Total 200000 0 0 00 0 0 o © 0 ay 10,344 | prices fe 
é | will be w a 
DROVES OF CATTLE AND SHEEP. | fuct abo 
Maine— | The 
Hogs. Cattle. Sheep. Veails. — Ww , 
J. H. Fogg ° 1 ew R 
Libby & Son P ‘ on , 
Cc. | ! ° 8 
Fr. H.¢ idge & Son Che . 
Lawrey &Co...2s-> s it 
New Hampshire— find. Pr y 
N. KE. Winn eevee r =e a 
Freeman & Wood ... ) ( m4 ri ! 
I. B. Sargent... . aw 
Dow & Moulton .... M ¥ S I 
J.O. Sanborn .. ee S } ‘ 
M. Pike Sev eee 8s : : : 
Aldrich & Johnson... On I 
Breck & Wood. . . 4 
Vermont— rhe 
W. Ricker ..scceeee lt } t + | exter \ 
G. W. Brownell ...-. t ver prices 
fr. 0. SdORMOOR ccoces 2 wales of tine ek} 
J.B. Remick. . °° Oh and Pen t ‘ 
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for the next two months. J. H. } gg sold one pair of 
working oxen, quite handsome and valuable, girthing | A Positive Cure. 
7 ft in, 3600 pounds in weight at $105; he also had 
another pair less ex pensive I was troubled very 
Late arrivals and sales at Brighton on W ednesday ism in my hips k , 
Phe arrivals light, including 3 car loads of Western | could hardly walk iw it 
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). Hosmer; 3 milch cows for 11g }. J py 3 began taking Hood’s Sarsapar 
| lat $0, 2 farrow cows $30 each, by W. Sex lian; sales me more good than all the other med 


i new milch cow at $50, by Libby & Son; sales of 2 ever had.” H, T. BALCOM, Shir Ma 
% for $150, in lots, by “I suffered from what the doctors ¢ 
muscular rheumatism. I took Hood’s 


saparilia and am entirely cured.” J. 


New MILcH Cows, ann SpRInGcERsS.—S ales most 


Considerable many cows 


Geen and calves at an the ies tg = Sales of 5 PROUDFOOT, letter cari ier, Chicago fil. 
é al 2 > lot, by G. B. k . : =" 

sales of 2 milch cows at $42 50 each, by _s teens: We shall be glad to send, free of ch: 
ton; sales of 3 milch cows and calves; the lot at $155. to all who may desire, a book containing 


; Sales of 6 nice 


additional statements es 
springers, at @60 per head; 1 cow with ao oe ene By 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggi s . 
only by C. 1. HOOD & CO., lk 


100 Doses One 


thin new mileh cow, showing the effects 
with plenty of good 
} new milch cows for $132 
nilch cows at $40 each ; 


sts. &1 
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ywell, Mas 


Dollar. 


ehurp 
» by Libby & 
1 Jersey cow 
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NORTHERN SHEEP. 
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Last year’s lambs 54463. Spring 
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Hops, Bur- 
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a —always Soothes. Ready toapply. Sold 
y druggists and dealers, 250. 5 for $1. Mailed 
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Cnerse wx Canapa.—The Montreal Bul- 
letin says: ‘‘Our advices from all the cheese 
sections indicate a heavy make, notwithstand- 
ing the backwardness of the season. It is 
thought that the large number of new facto- 
ries started this year, will more than make 
up for the late opening. Nearly, if not over 
2000 cheese factories will be in operation this 
year in Canada, and some idea may be formed 
of the growing importance of this branch of 
the produce trade, when it is shown that no 
less than 75,000,000 pounds of cheese were 
exported, via Montreal and Portland, to the 
English market from May 1, 1884, to May 1, 
1885, against 60,000,000 pounds for the year 


man in the State. 


viewed. 


of Middleboro ?” 


is vined sells for $1000.” 
‘Is the business profitable ?” 


THE CRANBERRY MANIA. 


Mr. James Webb of Cotuit, probably 
manages more cranberiy bogs than any other 
He was found en route to 
Carver, a few days since, and he was inter- 


‘“‘Mr. Webb, how many acres of swamp are 
now devoted to cranberries within ten miles 


‘I should think there were about 600 acres 
which are now under cultivation and in pro- 
cess of making. These bogs are worth about 
$400 an acre, all made, although a bog that 


_ ‘Profitable? Look at these figures. There 
is a bog down in Mashpee, of five acres, 
which cost $1870, and the sales last year for 





Quil 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


% , - e A new contract is to be awarded for the 

EALERS IN Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—Black and Brown, 50c, ? maple : , 
ee sal manufacture of a new style of cards. When 
a Cheese, Ss, Sie eae Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in | Minute,25¢ Mt canis! canka spties fj ayers eg es 
B shesse, bggs, ’ Bean’s Rheumatic Pilis are a sure cure, 50c, ae postal cards were first introduced they 

Dried & Evaporated Apples, &c., | 4,7 were made by the Morgan Envelope Compa- | 
6 Kintkeiaes Deak. Maen | ; ‘ : ” ny of Springfield, Mass. Then the American 
, : | Ir is said that the rural population ot I inois is Phototype Company secured the contract, 
Al L. Keyes. Cuas. A. Keyes. | at a standstill, and in some counties has retro- Trt oer $ in Son 

: — | graded since 1870. Farmers’ children abandon | 484 the cards were made at lolyoke, 1a88. 
ESTABLISHED 1856. | their homes for the cities of the Far West. Yet | A third contract was gained by Messrs Wood- 
WM. F. BROOKS & CO. | the price of land has risen and the big stock raisers | worth & Graham, of New York, who made 
ssion Merchants, and Wholesale Dealers in | oacnadte enlarge tins alsondy = estates. | the cards at Castleton, N. Y. The contract 

oroarr F) > rails r pays ‘re eat does ° . . 
FLOUR AND COUNTRY PRODUCE, ee eee ee ¥ price has been lower at each award. At first 
Batter, Cheese, Eggs, Beans, Pork, Lard, “Close the door, it was $1.39 per 1000, then 69 96-100 cents, 


¥8 Blackstone St., under New England House. 
Wy 


rtisements must be sent in ae early in the week 
«day, to secure Insertion. 
tisers are charged for the space ocoupied in 
pareil measure, 
cot advertising must. be prepaid. 
<erted without extra charge. 
ertisement inserted for less than one dollar. 
terms for Probate and Farm Advertising. 
above are net prices for all advertising less 
/in amount. 


pounds, or 250,000 boxes. 
struck a bare market. 


with new goods into June. 


ort. 
TRAVELLING AGENTS. ” 


»wing gentlemen, who are authorized Agents 

Ww ENGLAND FARMER, will canvass for sub- 

d collections in the following Counties in 
nd { 
NYE, »-ceeceee » » Essex Co., MASs. | 

IEEVER, . «+ « « « FRANKLINCO., MASS. 
HARDSON,.. 





guard carefully against the least block in th 
consumptive channel. 


previous, showing an increase of 15,000,000 
Last year the old 
make was well cleaned up, and the new make 
This year the old 
make is a glut, and it is feared will compete 
Several lots of 
old Western cheese it is said, are booked for 
consignment on the first steamers leaving this 
There is only one course, however, for 
factory men to pursue, namely, to clear off 
the early made and summer cheese, and to 


England consumes 
more cheese in June, July and August, than 


cent. 


of about 72 per cent. 
in Cotuit, of sixteen acres, cost $6800. 
Between 1867 and 1882, $45,600 profit were 
divided between the owners. 
have paid 200 per cent.” 


e | ers?” 


also build and manage for other parties. 


that alone, were $1894, which I call good per 
I know of atwo-year-old bog that paid 
14 per cent last year, and a bog isn’t called 
in bearing condition until it is three years 
old. There is the Abigail Brook bog on 
Mashpee Neck, of twelve acres, and we sold 
ast year 509 barrels of berries from it, for 
which we received $5485.95, with a profit 
The Newtown bog 


Some bogs 
‘‘What is your relation to these bog own- 
“I build bogs and sell them for myself, and 


j | ture at Edinburgh recently. He says: ‘‘There 


now have in hand about 400 acres in nine dif- 


. WinpHAM Co., Vr, | at any other period of the year, that being 
) ) 


ferent bogs. 


I have just bought near Attle- 


VINGATE,.. . . . » CHESHIRE and 
HILLSBORO’ Cos., N. H. 


RARNES, . «+» .Mrpp._Ksex Co., Ms. mos 


it is 


That is the time, therefore, when 


| the quarter when field work is most general. 


t | four acres, which I am making, and shall get 


boro, on the old Morton furnace lot, eighty- 


ers are requested to forward their subserip- | imperative that the make from this side should 
ut waiting for the Agent to call. The date | vo out promptly, and it is the only plan that 
vel will always show how far they have | ¥i1) insure a good wind-up for factory men in 


PARTICULAR NOTICE. 


scribers who pay not less than one year 


ince, Will also receive, in connectior 


NEW 


ENGLAND FARMER, twelve consecu- 
ily numbers of THE POULTRY POST, 


tly illustrated, and thoroughly practical 


$425 an acre for. 
ready for vines by another Spring.” 


the fall.” | for cranberries ?” 
= **] don’t think 
; ‘an about the location. Somehow or o 
Nurst = ; Tenth Au- Massachusetts berry stands ahead 
1 | nual Meeting of the American Association of | others. They raise a berry in New 
. . “* | . ¢ * 
Nurserymen, Florists, Seedsmen and Kindred | but just as soon as the Cape berry 
Interests, will be held at Hershy Hall, Madi- | the market they are obliged to draw 
. . | wait until the supply ceases. 
Edgar San- ee ere 
berry is inferior in size and color. 


ConvENTION.—The 





son St., Chicago, June 17-20. 
ders, President, Wright’s Grove, Chicago ; 


I I have a large gang at 
work on this bog now, and I hope to have it 


‘‘What part of Massachusetts is the best 


it makes much difference 


ther the 
of all 
Jersey, 
goes on 
out and 


The Jersey 


I have 


CARPENTER and BUILDER, 


a7. 99 and LOL F. H. Market, Boston. 


ited entirely to the poultry interest. 


Post is not an advertising sheet, but a | D. Wilmot Scott, Secretary, Galena, IIl. 


ication, containing in each issue | —$$—_______—_ as 


. 
olumns of just such practical in- | Fusion INsTeEAD OF 
Holstein Breeders’ Association, and the Dutch 
| Friesian Herd-Book Association of America 


| will hold a joint meeting at the Genesee Hotel 


the breeding, rearing, feeding 
ting of poultry, as is needed by 
armer, and it will be furnished 
the above terms, without fur- 

] 
POST also 


will be sent, on 


terms, to our old subscribers. 


Conrustion. — The | 


| bringing about the union of the two Socie- 


Bs : ‘e2 
ties, which has been arranged by a joint com- 


| made up 400 acres of bog since I have been 
| in the business, which is about seven years.— 
| Middleboro News. 

| : 


HOW TO START BUSINESS. 
The Philadelphia Times thinks the time has 
come to start business, and that the way to 
| start business is like Mr. Greeley’s plan for 


| 
| 
| 
| 


|in Buflalo, N. Y., on Tuesday next, the 26th | the resumption of specie payments, which 
| inst.. at 10 o'clock, to consider the plan for | 
| 


was to resume. ‘That is, the way to start 
business is to start business. There is some- 
thing in this. ‘The country is full of all the 
| elements which are necessary to insure a sea- 


nes now Unea: cur ee ee mittee. | son of prosperity. There is plenty of money, 
, : : P _ —_— -—— — | plenty of energy, plenty of credit, in fact, of 

f ne year tn advance from 7 $ aioe . PS el aS Ee ae r 
: . | Ontario Verertnary Cotiece.—At the | everything to make business active. All that 


month, will receive the 


nbers of the Poultry Post, 
irge. Weare obliged to make 
rder to have the subscriptions The 


Governor of the Province attended. 


to seventy-one graduates. 


same date, thus avoiding 


r own books, or those of the 


THE DAIRY OUTLOOK. 
observant 





Some of the best read and most 


farmers’ Divectory, 


1ess Houses whose cards appear in this 
and most reliable in the 


| the outlook for cheese the coming season. 
One of them said, the other day: 
‘The prospect is blue. Prices, I fear, will 


re among the vest rule low. 


went as low as five cents. Over-production 
is the cause. The West is sending vast 


H. H. ROSE, quantities of cheese to market. It will not 
be strange if, within a few years, the State of 
Minnesota sends more cheese to market than 

—  |the State of New York. 

| dairymen havo been selling their product too 
to the hoop. This won't do. 


tk HAWHINS St., BOSTON, 


ASPARAGUS. 


close 
and uncured, or improperly cured cheese, 


tlarge lot of prime quality 
ARCHANGEL MATS, may pass muster here for first-class goods, 
sly for tying Asparagus, ete., which | but after shipping to New York and remain- 
5Oc. each, ing there a few weeks, it becomes soft and 


sour, and will hardly sell for any price. 
More pains must be taken by factorymen in 
making cheese, or else the fame of Central 


ISAAC LOCKE & CO., 


INSURANCE, 


Fire Insurance Co. - , : 
MAY 1, 185, £490,000.90 | be gone. Our Canadian neighbors are lead- 


+ + + $280,000.C0 | ing us a lively race in the cheese business. 


cy Mutuai 
FUND, 


[msuUranCce,. « « « « 


closing exercises of the last term of this in- 


Lieutenant- | 


dairymen hereabout are not enthusiastic over 


I would not be surprised if cheese | 


Then, again, our | 


New | 


New York as the greatest and best cheese- | 
producing section in the United States, will | 


| is needed is to get these forces into active op- 
| eration. The first step which is needed is to 


stitution, at Toronto, the diploma of the Ag- | give labor larger employment. This done, 
ricultural and Arts Association was awarded 


with which to purchase, and surplus stocks of 


| the necessaries of life will disappear. There 
| are hundreds of directions in which labor can 
| be employed during the present season. 


Railroads, factories, farms and buildings need | 


| improvements and repairs. The managers 
| and owners, when better times do come, will 
| set about such repairs, renewals and improve- 
| ments. Why not begin them now that labor 
and materials are cheap and abundant? Why 
wait until the need of them makes the expen- 
diture imperative at a time when labor and 
material are higher? Many people who are 
able, are waiting until better times to pur- 
| chase furniture, better clothing, to paint the 
| house, and to do a hundred like things. 

Now is the time, for all these articles are 
cheap. Stocks will be reduced, and the labor 
employed will have money to become con- 
| sumers. Consumers of the product of one 
| industry give those engaged in it the means 
} with which to purchase of the products of 
| other industries, and so the wheels of all in- 
| dustries will be set in motion. 

There is nothing new in this plan, because 
it is the process by which business activity 
must be ents brought about when it does 
come. It is practical, and is worth trying.— 


| Journal 


° 
| onume - — —— 


THE NEW POSTAL CARDS. 


Fund the pactyear,.... . 23,000.00! They are making an excellent quality of 
EVERY LOSS PAID IN FULL. They are 8 eee Oh pee, 
$27,600,000.00. goods, and have been receiving high prices. | 


Total Liabilities, ¢2C5,000.C0 
n every Expiring Policy: 69 per 


| ners 2 eg e the poorer qualities 
" +0 per cent. on 4 years, and 20 per nerative prsces, whil t I 1 


| will be forced to the wall.”.—Rome Sentinel. 
HOWLAND, Pres’t and Treas. : a . " 
17 


See pro tem 


AMOS KEYES & CO., 


,50c.& $1 


es, 25c, 






— | Hale’s Honey the great Cough cure,25 
| Glenn’s Sulphur Soap hea!s & beat 


GermanCornRemover ii! ions 





rms<« 





And bridle the breath ; 
I’ve one of my headaches— 
I’m sick unto death.” 
“Take ‘Purgative Pellets,’ 
They’re pleasant and sure; 
I’ve some in my pocket 


Poultry, Dried Apples, &c. 
untry Consignments Solicited. 


CHas. O. BRoogs. 





KS BOSTON. 
I'll warrant to cure.” 


Heneral Hutelligence. Dr. Pierce’s “Pleasant Purgative 


both preventive and curative. 


Pellets” are 


Mr. Davip DupLey Fievp says that there are 
860 superfluous words in every deed, and that the 
State’s people pay every year $100,000 for the re- 
cording of superfluous words. 

Tue Anglo-Swiss Condensed Milk, which is 
being advertised in this journal, has won the high- 


PERSONAL. 

J. Cramer, D. D., at present 
ster to Switzerland, has 
air of systematic theology 

Dr. Cramer is of Ger- 
t was educated in this coun- | 4 this 


treatise on all-important topic will be 


t Ohio Wesleyan University. led, ‘ : . : - 
? . Swiss Condensed Milk Co., 86 Hudson St., New 


eral years afterward at | york city, or can be procured of druggists. 


excellent linguist, being Tue Pall Mail Gazette says Cabul is pronounced 
Kawble. Merv is pronounced Mabhriv, Herat is 
pronounced Heraht, Kurrachee is pronounced 
K'rahcy, Peshawur is pronounced Peshowe. The 
accent on Afghanistan is on the second syllable. 


the German, English, 
Danish languages. He is 


Hlebrew, Greek and Latin 


| The best goods will always command remu- | 


| est encomiums from the most competent authori- | 
ies as the best food made for infants and invalids. | 


mailed, free of cost, to all applicants by the Anglo- | 


The use of the postal card as a means of 
correspondence, has grown notably less since 
the reduction of the letter rate, but enough 
of them are still included in the mail matter 
of the country, to give general interest to the 


new arrangements regarding them. Impor- 
tant changes are to be instituted at once. 


and finally 54 43-100 cents per 1000. The new 
firm and figures will be known to-morrow. 
At first the cards were made to weigh six 
pounds to the 1000, but for eight years 1000 
cards have weighed 6} pounds. The next 
contract will call for cards weighing 5} 
pounds per 1000. This reduction in_thick- 
ness will cheapen the cost of manufacture, 
but other changes will increase the expense. 
The new cards are to be ofa light cream 
color, and the printing will probably be ina 
blue ink, while the devices may be changed 
to resemble those of the international or Ca- 
nadian cards. 

Whatever the result of the proposal for the 
contract may be, the Government will pro- 
vide for the rigid protection of their rights in 
the bargain, requiring a bond of some $200,- 
000 from the successful firm, and reserving 


the liberty of keeping an expert in the mill | 


where the paper is made, and an inspector in 

the place where the cards are made, with 

final power by the Postmaster General to fine 

the contractors if all is not satisfactory.— 
| Worcester Gazette. 


(ramer’s wife is a sister of | Arrer using all the humbug liniments and salves 
with sure failure. go and get of your druggist a 

ll Phillips died he was sup- Hop Plaster. The strongest and best porous plas- | 
terever made. Vastly superior to all other ex- 


, ' 
a wealthy man, and so he would ternal remedies. The complete pain-allaying vir- 


tues of fresh Hops combined with strengthening 


) 


Gums and Burgundy Pitch. 2c. 


had he invested his money with or- 


ence, but a schedule of his estate, 
THOoUSANDs of cures follow the use of Dr. Sage’s 


Catarrh Remedy. 50 cents. 


shows that he had invested 


whole property in wild-cat mining 


are now as utterly valueless as / , / 

: Honor in this country, with a total membership of 
131,000. The assessments for 1884 
2,709,561, and the number of deaths reached 1409. 


f the late Confederate States of 


that his entire estate foots up 

Every WoMAN IN THE LAND owes it to herself 
and family to take care of her health. When she 
finds her health failing, and debility and weakness 
undermine her strength, her surest and best rem- 


SAO) 


st lawyer in the United States is 


of New York, who was 


} 
evaridca 
veriage 


: edy is Kidney-Wort. It builds up the general 

bar in IS11, and who fought | health, keeps the secretory system in perfect order | 

<12. About forty years ago | regulates the Kidneys and Bowels, and enables | 
me ©" | these important organs to perform their natural | 


to the Corporation, during | functions in throwing off the accumulated impuri- 


ties of the body. 


{ James Harper. He is six | 


within a few weeks has | DvurRinG the last 130 years England has annexed 


health. Only a few days | 250,000,000 people. In the same time Russia has 
! inety-five, he argued an | 4 quired 1,642,000 square miles and a population 


| of 17,135,000 by the same process. 
irt 


—- Ps | Havine used Morse’s Dyspepsia Cure, I cheer- 
in Philadelphia is to be | fully recommend it to those who are suffering from 
| this distressing malady. I have used several of 
the most highly recommended medicines, but have 
cost | found this superior to all. a ae 

e] ‘ sver lived in i Gratefully yours, M. M. PARKER, 
eral has never lived in it. | Principal of High School, Holliston, Mass. 
he and W. Hl. Vanderbilt | June 22, 1879. 


| Tue tulip is very prvlific. A correspondent of 
the Garden, an English horticultural paper, says 
that in 1880 he had fifty bulbs given him, which 
very | had been furced in the spring and placed out of 
| doors to dry off. He planted them in November 
the same year and took them up the next June, 
repeating each year, and now finds himself the 
possessor of more than 3000 flowering bulbs. 


June 2, It was presented to 


ee of citizens and 


Munson, the well-known 


and contractor, died 


turday at his office in this city. 


of Vermont, and was about 

Apvanctn@ spring warns us to be prepared for 
warmer weather. Strengthen the system, purify 
the blood, by taking Hood’s Sarsapilla. 


chell, poultry editor of 
tes us that he has pur- 


field, Paver slippers, sandals, and other covering for 
the feet, are the latest form in which paper appears 
in new inventions, an Englishman having patented 
a system for their manufacture. 

Know Tuyse.r, by reading the “Science of 
Life,” the best medical work ever published, for 
young and middle-aged men. 


Accorpine to Max Muller there will be in the 
world at the end of the next two centuries, 53,- 
370,000 people speaking the Italian language, 72,- 
571,000 the French, 157,480,000 the German, 505,- 
286,000 the Spanish, and 1,837,286,153 the English. 


Lapies, be very cautious how you tamper with 
samples of the many vile counterteits offered you, 
which may prove very damaging to the fabric and 
hands; and instead of these similar appearing 
packages, be sure to get the only harmless article 
for laundry and kitchen use, the original James 
Pyle’s Pearline. Sold by all grocers. 

Tur Wisconsin brewers have discovered that 
the new license law is so loosely drawn that a 
brewing company may retail its own beer without 
a license. The result is that new beer shops are 
springing up in the cities of that State. 


Me., where he 
for doing a larger 
iltry than heretofore. 
one of the best lectures 
before the State Board of | 


' winter we ever listened to. 


ders and farmers, the doc- 
on to one breed only, and 

th Kock, which he believes is 
ide 





rernald of the class of 1885, 


e, has been oflered and has 


essorship of Mathematics 
Kast 


t Gsreenwich, R. I. 


lence in the Greenwich 
sof Dr. Sutherland’s church 
were surprised last Sunday by 
Douglass occupying with his 
pew just in front of that held 
hey professed to be 

', and wanted Dr. Suther- 
Douglasses to hire some less 
ice. The doctor refused to do 
‘ent said, when he heard of 
“1c not care who sat around 
Mr. Douglass, he (the Presi- 


r 


Costiveness is the primary cause of much dis- 
ease. Dr. Henry Baxter’s Mandrake Bitters will 
permanently cure costiveness. Every bottle war- 
ranted. 4th 

One of the largest steel manufacturers in Pitts- 
burg, Pa., expressed the opinion the other day that 
a year hence not a solitary keg of iron nails W 
be made this side of the Mississippi River. 

To secure summer boarders, the Boston Daily 
Transcript is the best advertising medium. 1 3 
the leading family paper. Send for rates. 2t2 

Burcxs are now chiefly used in the construction 
of great buildings in New York. The popeleny 

é ve 
of marble, granite and iron has ye there {s 


nt 


heard any reason why he 

where he chose. This is like- 
vevurbance, creased. Iron fronts are dangerous W 

———_—_—_—— a fire near them, and the heat cracks 


® Destroyrp do not expect iat nditions. 0 
“Golden Medical Discovery” will Re Yer aaa tizeases cues ee aalbeheuDl, 
ram It can do much, but not worm. boils, carbuncles sores a 
» However, you have not yet In this condition of the blood’ try the VEGETINE, 
& 1a of consumption, there is and cure these affections. As & blood purifier it 
by ut do not delay, lest you cross the has no equal. Its effects are w 
The Discover aot feet high slid 
A vew days ago a tree thirty 


P is impossible. 

_ »sravating cough of thousan 

red their night-sweats and hee- | down a bank on the pel ay ray nie of the 
* Festored them to health and happi- | Railroad and landed — 


track, stopping all trains. 


f the 
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[Here are 2525 working lodges of Knights of | 


aggregated | 


| 2,650,000 square miles of territory inhabited by | 


THE EXPLORATION OF HUDSON BAY. 

In the month of February last a report was 
laid before the Parliament of Canada, detail- 
ing the results of an expedition dispatched by 
the Government of that country particularly 
for the purpose of inquiring into the navi- 
| gability of Hudson Strait and Bay, and, at 
the same time, of gathering information con- 
cerning the resources of that region, and its 
availability as a field for settled habitation. 
| This report represents the first properly or- 

ganized attempt that has ever been made to 
pierce the secrets of Hudson Bay for the pub- 
lic benefit. 

It is at first blush not easy to understand 
why this mighty expanse of water, occupying 
the peculiarly important position that it does, 
should remain for so many generations com- 
paratively unexplored, and wholly unutilized, 
except as a hunting-ground for a few New 
Bedford whalers, or a medium of easy com- 
munication between some half-dozen scattered 
factories of the Hudson Bay Company. Al- 
though called a bay, it is really an inland sea, 
1000 miles in length by 600 in width, having 
thus an area of about 500,000 sqiare miles, 
or quite half that of the Mediterranean. It 
drains an expanse of country spreading out 
more than 2000 miles from east to west, and 
1500 from north to south, or an area of 3,- 
Q00,000 square miles. Into its majestic wa- 
ters pour feeders which take their rise in the 
Rocky Mountains on the west and in Labrador 
on the east, while southward it stretches out 
its river-roots away below the 49th parallel 
until they tap the same lake-source which 
sends a stream into the Gulf of Mexico. 

Despite its distance northward, its blue 
waves are never bound by icy fetters, and its 
broad gateway to the Atlantic is certainly 
navigable four months out of the year, and 
possibly all the year round to properly equip- 
ped steamships. Its depths abound in finny 
wealth, from the mammoth whale to the tiny 
caplin. Its shores are-serrated by numerous 
streams, some navigableffor long distances in- 
land, and all stocked with the finest of fresh- 
water fish, and clothed as to their banks with 
valuable timber ready for the lumberman’s 
axe. Its islands are rich in mineral ore of 
many kinds. The country whose margin its 
tides lave is well adapted for tillage and pas- 
turage, while all around the region swarms 
with animals and birds whose flesh or fur 
renders their chase a highly lucrative employ- 
t.—Popular Science Monthly for June. 


men 





FIRE ON A KANSAS PRAIRIE, 


+‘What are your precautions against fire ?” 
Admetus had asked a few days before. 

“Such as will delight your homeopathic 
soul,” answered the enthusiast. ‘‘A can of 
kerosene and a bundle of matches to set back 
fires with, though the fire guards of ploughed 
ground that you have seen all round the ranch 
are the ounce of prevention, better than py! 
cure. Then we always keep a hogshead full 
of water at the stable, ready for carting to 
the spot.” 

‘<A hogshead of water! What good can a 
hogshead of water do against a prairie fire?” 

“Ob, we don’t put it on with a hose, I as- 
sure you. My imagination gasps at the con- 
ception of managing & ie fire with a 
hose. We dip old blankets and old clothes 
in it, or boughs of trees if we can get them, 
and beat the fire down with them.” 

The illustration followed soon. 

All day smoke had been drifting over Car- 
neiro, and at nightfall, the scouts reported 
that the whole force had better be put on. 
The ‘‘whole force” at the moment consisted 
ofabout 20 men who had just come in to sup- 
per, and who started at once in wagons and 





the labor of the country will have the means | 


on horseback. Ponies were ordered after 
dinner for the entire household, even the 
ladies riding far enough to have a view of the 
exciting scene. 

There were no tumbling walls or blazing 
buildings, and there was no fear of lives be- 
ing lost in upper stories; but there were 
miles upon miles, acres upon acres, of low 
grass burning like a sea of fire, while in the 
twilight shadows could be seen men galloping 
fiercely on swift ponies, while the slow wag- 
ons crept painfull , lest the precious water 
should be spilled, tres every homestead, each 
with its one pitiful hogshead. 

It seemed incredible that such a mass of 
flame could ever be put out by such a handful 
of workers ; and it was only, indeed, by each 
man’s laboring steadily at his own arc of the 
great circle, trusting blindly that others were 
at work on the other side, as of course they 
always were, that the lurid scene darkened 
down at last.— Harper's for June. 








THE TRUE TEST OF A DAIRY COW. 


At the Royal English Dairy Show at Shrews- 
bury, England, heretofore, prizes have been 
awarded to dairy cows on their general ap- 
pearance. At the last show, the competing 
animals, after being passed upon by the judges, 
were subjected to milking tests. The results 
of these are given in the North British Agri- 
culturist, which publishes an address by Prof. 
Wilson at the opening of the class in agricul- 


was a lesson to be learned from this which we 
hoped people would think about, at all events. 
There were a great many cows entered, and 
they were judged by the ordinary mode of 
judging. Well, sixty of those cows were 
| turned over from the ordinary mode of judg- 
| ing to a scientific test of how far this judgment 
| was correct. The first prize under this test 
was given to a Shorthorn, but not a thorough- 
bred one, eight years old, and in her sixth 
month of milking. She milked 51} pounds, 
and the milk was so rich that it contained 





12.51 per cent. of solids and 3.26 of butter 
fat. They gave her 99.95 points, 100 repre- 


Curious enough, this cow 
had been passed, totally unnoticed, by the 
judges. The second prize also went to a 
Shorthorn, not thoroughbred, five years old, 
and only one month in milk. She milked 44 

| pounds and obtained 95.39 points. Now, in 
regard to the first of those cows, they could 

| assume that shé was giving an average, at all 
events, of five gallons of milk per day through- 
out the whole period of her alent or say 

1500 gallons ina year. He ventured to say 

that the average product of cows on dairy 

farms was not up to 500 gallonsa year. Now, 

| if they could get a cow that would give 1500 
gallons, why stick to cows that gave only 300 

| gallons? The reason was that they had re- 

| lied too much upon was called the judgment 
|} of men whose judgment could not be relied 
upon; and they were losing largely every 
year, for want of applying precise methods of 
investigation and analysis. The next cow was 

a thoroughbred Shorthorn, six years old, and 
four months in milk. She gave 24 pounds 

and received 76.94 points. A twelve-year-old 

pure-bred Shorthorn obtained 73.39 points. 

A Guernsey cow, eight months in milk, gave 

204 pounds, the quality being so good that it 

| yielded 15 per cent of solids, of which 6 28 

was butter fat. A Jersey cow gave 36 lbs. 

but her milk was not so rich. The Guernsey 
| had been placed second by the judges. The 

Jersey, which obtained 81.42 points, had been 


| 
| senting perfection. 
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The NEW MODEL “EUREKA” MOWER is the only successfal direct draft, front cut Mower 


ever constructed, and inaugurates a new and better principle in mowing machines. 
already in use, and its advantages over all side cut mowing machines are fully appreciated and acknowledged 
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There are thousands 


New Model “Eureka” Mower. 








monial of George Humphrey of Hart 


just received the foilowing letter in reply 


Mr. W. W. HuGues, Agent, Urbana, Ohio. 
Dear Sir :—Yours of 16th at hand. 


lar of Pacific Guano Company, I can say, that it is just and true. 


SPEAKIVG OF CoO R N SEE WHAT 
3 


SOLUBLE PACIFIC GUANO 


Was able to do. Read the following from a reliable farmer. We should 
have been glad if he had used 600 Ibs. per acre, but he did not need to. 


There having arisen a dispute gon heey farmers of Champaign County, Ohio, as to the truth of the testi- 
nd, Niagara County, New Y 

LUBLE PAciFi: GUANO on his farm, from off 1! acres of land planted 
corn, good shaken-down measure, an average of 153 bushels per acre, I was induced to write to him asking as 
to the truth of his testimonials, and if he was in any way interested in the Pacific Guano Company. I have 


fork, who claimed that, by the use of So 


W. W. HUGHES, Agent, Urbana, Ohio. 
HARTLAND, Niagara Co., N. Y. 


In answer to your questions and the testimonial you read in the circu- 
I can repeat that on my farm in said county 


to corn he raised 1683 bushels of sound 


and town I did raise a hundred and fifty-three Bushels of Corn to the acre on the average, having 
eleven acres planted. The soil was of black, gravelly loam, and some clay. I am not interested in the Pacific 
Guano Company in the least. Only as a farmer I buy my Guano, and pay for it, same as others. It is good for 
ee of grains. I hardly ever expect less than a hundred or a hundred and twenty-five bushels of corn per 
I have raised fifty-five bushels of barley to the acre on an average. 
my wheat crops were very light. If 1 got twenty bushels per acre, 
don’t expect anything less than thiriy to forty bushels to the acre 
if I sow a field of wheat now, using two hundred pounds of Guano per acre, [am sare ofacrop, I had 
last year sixty acres of wheat that averaged me thirty-five bushels peracre. I have raised crops on one field 
for twelve years running, and can truly say that crop and land are better every year, the same field tarning 
forty bushels wheat per acre last year. I know some that turned forty eight bushels with the use of Pacific 
Guano. I have tried many other kinds of fertilizers, but find the Guano the best of all It is good for pota 
toes or any farm crop. I prefer to mix the Guano with plaster,—say two hundred Ibs. of Guano and 
fifty pounds of plaster per acre; it makes it work much nicer. Farmers here drill their wheat and mostly their 
pol R. go — “as yr width in going across the field to see the difference with or without the 
, 10. ou couk see e difference 8 p D se ‘ p x Ss “4 
Gia ae carer than ditiaete eam andl, far off as you could see the field. The Guano ripens a crop eight to 
fo those who dispute my statement, I would say, get some, give it a fuir trial, and it will prove itself; or 
let them call on me next July, and I will show them the fields of golden grain raised by using SOLUBLE Pa. 
CIFIC GUANO. Yours respectfully, GEORGE HUMPHREY. 


PACIFIC GUANO 00., GLIDDEN & CURTIS, Gen, Agents, 


8 Congress Street, BOSTON. 


Before I commenced using the Guano 
I thought I had a good crop; but now I 





It does not pass over and trample down the cut grass, as all other mowing machines do, but leaves it just 
as it is cut, and leaves it in such condition that it will cure as quickly, untedded, as grass cut with side-cut 
mowers will where tedded, and makes better hay. It gives a choice of sides to mow on; the ability to cut 


cal advantages which all farmers will appreciate. 


side-cut mowing machines made. 


the cutter-bar is at one side. 


~ other mower can. 
t is the most comfortable Mower to ride. 


one that will give you the most for your money. 


I. B. 


back and forth on side hill, or across lodged grass, or at one end of a piece, instead of around it 


zreat practi 


! And, as it is the lightest draft Mower ia the world, the 
wide cutter-bar used, enables a farmer to do as much work with one “Bareka” a3 can be done with any. 


two 


Although the cutter-bar is wide, being in front, the machine can be oper- 
ated through a narrower space than a mower can with the cutter-bar projecting out at one side 
cutter-bar is in front, the driver can much more readily see obstructions as he approaches them, than when 
‘ P [t will mow successfully in orchards, or stumpy, or stony ground ‘ 
well adapted to New England farms, and will work in any place where any other mower will work, better than 


And as the 


[a fact it is 


j And, considering its capacity for cutting, its ad age i 
curing, and making a superior quality of hay, it is, by far, . — oe ee 


THE CHEAPEST MOWER IN MARKET. 
Send for Descriptive Circular, or call and see it, if you want to get the best Mower in existence, and the 
SVERETT & Co.., 
43 South Market Street, Boston, Mass., New England Agents. 





A MILkmen’s Parapise.—The real aris- 
tocrats are the milkmen, says a Journal cor- 
respondent, writing from Harrisburg, Pa. 
They do not stoop to deliver their fluid in the 
kitchens of their customers, but drive about 
in close covered carriages with glass sides 
and fronts, and announce their august pres- 
ence by hand bells or bugles. The customer 
hastens to the wagon, with pitcher in hand, 
and meekly receives his allowance of milk, 
which is drawn from a huge tank in front of 
his majesty, who never leaves his seat. In 
cold weather he has a little stove in his wag- 
on with a funnel protruding through the roof, 
and no breath of cold air is allowed to strike 
his person unless it strikes him through the 
little opening in front which is allowed for 
the reins. The Harrisburg parent stimulates 
his son to perseverance by holding up before 
him the possibility that he may some day be 
a milkman. 





A Brack Watnvur Synpicate.—We learn 
from the Chicago Times that ‘ta syndicate, 
composed mainly of English capitalists, has 
within the past year, quietly bought up all the 














| left unnoticed. A Welsh cow gave 46 pounds, 
and obtained 85.66 points. She had got the 
first prize in her class from the judges. There 
were no pure Ayrshire and Shorthorn. A 
six-year-old, one month in milk, gave 37.34 
pounds and obtained $1.78 points. A Dutch 
cow, which had been a prize-taker, and was 
an extraordinary cow for development of ud- 
der, gave 42 pounds, but the quality was so 
wretched that anyone selling it might have 
got fined for adulteration. On the whole, 
those trials brought out the enormous differ- 
ence that existed between the milk-producing 
powers of animals of different and 
even of the same breed, fed and kept under 
exactly the same conditions. This showed 
how dasirable it was that a daily record should 
be kept of the quantity milked by each indi- | 
vidual animal, so that by a careful selection 
of the offspring of the best milkers, and by 
judicious crossing, the yield might be largely 
| increased.” In 1866, the Professor went on 
to say, he was sent abroad by the government 
to investigate dairy farming, chiefly in Den- 
mark. There he found the farmers kept a 
rigid account of the product of each cow, and 
regulated their breeding arrangements ac- 
cordingly. By such means, in a few years the 
milk produced could be increased to a very 
large extent. In course of time it might be 
raised from 500 to 1500 gallons ayear. There 
were many farmers in the south and west of 
England who had been carrying out the sys- 
tem most successfully. The Professor con- 
cluded by explaining the methods of testing 
the milk, and exhibiting a simple instrument 
by which an estimate sufficiently accurate for 
| ordinary purposes could be readily obtained. 


breeds, 


WE DENY THE RIGHT. 


Some of fhe thoroughbred stock associations 
have been passing what to us seem to be very 
stringent resolutions. For instance, the 
American Hereford Association, at its last 
meeting, resolved that every animal whose 
pedigree is not sent in for record before July 

| Ist, 1885, shall thereafter be debarred from 
entry; that, from this action there shall be no | 
appeal. This is only a specimen of the 
action of others, some going so far as to 
| say that all animals not recorded before 
one year old, shall not be eligible thereaf- 
| ter. 

Now, while herd books are good things, 
and regstry very important, and while it is 
very desirable that animals should be regis- 
tered before they have bred, and it is certain- 

| ly greatly to the interest of the association, 

| and especially to that of the officers to obtain 

| the fees towards paying expenses, have they 

| not in their zeal gone a step too far and made 
their rules oppressive? Is not all stock the 
property of the individual owner, and has he 
not a right to register or not, as he pleases, 
and has he not a right to take his own time to 
make such registry ? 

Are the herd books for the purpose of mak- 

| ing money, or for the sake of preserving a 
| record of thoroughbred animals? And if the 
| latter, has not the owner of an animal whose 
| record is authentic and regular, a right to 
| demand registry at his pleasure? Is the herd- 
| book designed to be a help to the breeder or 
| a ‘‘saddle” upon his back? 

| It is not, by far, every thoroughbred animal 
| that will be a desirable breeder or worthy of 
| registry, and we submit that the forcing of all 
| animals into the herd-books at one year old, 
| or under, will fill their pages with trash, put- 
| ting on the records hundreds that are no 
| better than scrubs. 

| Fortunately there are very many honorable, 
conscientious breeders, and they do not care 
| to sell or breed animals not in every way sat- 
isfactory, and we submit they should be al- 
lowed. time to test and prove their stock, so 
as to be able to weed out what they consider 
undesirable, and this, too, without the ex- 
pense of registering animals fit only for the 
shambles, and we maintain that an animal 
which, though unpromising when young, 
proves with age, of superior exeellence, shall 
be eligible to registry on proper proof, though 
ten or a dozen years of age. It is not best to 
be too rigid with the rules in minor matters. 
—Rural New Yorker. 





TO PURIFY DRINKING WATER. 


Profs. Austen and Wilber, after the most 
elaborate experiments. consider it established 
that by the addition of two grains of alum to 
the gallon, or half an ounce to the 100 gal- 
lons, water can be clarified by standing, and 
that neither taste or physiological properties 
will be imparted to it by this treatment. By 
increasing the amount of alum, the time re- 
quired for the separation and settling can be 
diminished, and vice versa, by diminishing the 
amount of alum added, a greater time will be 
required for the clarification. The solution 
of alum is made as follows :—Dissolve half 
an ounce of alum in a cup of boiling water, 
and, when it is all dissolved, pour into a 
quart measure and fill to a quart with cold 
water. (This solution should be kept ina 
bottle labeled, ‘‘Alum.”) Fifty-four drops 
of this solution contain 2-5 grains of alum, 
which is the amount to be added to one gal- 
lon of water. The old-fashioned teaspoon 
holds about 40 drops; the new spoons, loa 
ever, hold about 70 drops. Hence, a modern 
teaspoon, scant full, will be about the right 
amount to add to every gallon of water to be 
filtered.— Shipping List. 





Memoriat Day.—It is to be regretted that 
so many are inclined to make Memorial Day 
so much of a mere holiday. It is hardly to 
be expected that the younger portion of the 
community will regard it with the same feel- 
ings as those older, but an endeavor should 
be made to impress upon all the intended 
character of the day, as a time of solemn pa- 
triotism, of historic import, of sacred memo- 
ries. There are some public days, the obser- 
vance of which naturally, and perhaps it may 
be said properly, falls into disuse, or varies 
strongly from its original way, but Memorial 
Day ought not to be one of these. The day 
for harsh feeling toward those who were con- 
quered, is nearly, if not quite gone by, a new 
generation is on the stage, a new era has 
come for the country, and there is no need of 
the past dimming the glories of the present or 
obstructing its duty and its work. But there 
is yet a great tribute of love and gratitude 
due to those who made the present peace and 
union possible, and in every possible way the 








day should be observed with dignity, and in | fcts mildly and beneficially on the Stomach, Liver and 
accordance with the memories it evokes, | Kidneys, Package to make 5 Gallons 2 ets., Wass ¢ 
and with the sacrifices that make its obser- | ct: extra, * packages $1.00 ANIC DEPOT, 
vance a duty to so many.—Altleboro’ Advo- 345 Washington St., Boston. 

cate. 1K GEO. W. SWETT, M. D., Prop. 


black walnut lumber it could find in this 
country, and is now: shipping it to Europe. 
The syndicate has had buyers out wherever 
there was a tree tobe had When its sys- 
tematic buying of lumber began the farmers 
did not fully understand its object, and in the 
majority of cases disposed of magnificent 
tracts of trees far below their value. When 
they did learn, they more than doubled on 
the prices they had been asking for their 
trees. About all the remaining walnut for- 
ests in Indiana are in Bartholomew and Jen- 
nings counties, while Ohio has been almost 
entirely stripped of them.” 


The World Abroad. 


SUMMARY OF LATEST FOREIGN DES- 





Marriages and Deaths, 


MARRIED. 


In Duxbury, May 11, by Rev. R. D. Burr, William 
Frazer to Miss Mary E. Sears, both of Duxbury. 

In East Pepperell, May 13, by Rev. P. C. Sloper, 
George H. Woods of Dunstable to Miss Addie May 
Parkhurst of East Pepperell. : 

In Fall River, May 13, by Rev. Samuel 8. Spear, 
foams F. Sweeney of Boston to Miss Lilian Calvert of 
Fall River. 

In Littleton, May 9, by Rev. R. G. Johnson, Mr 
Joseph C. Dedge of Littleton to Miss Lucy J. Brigden 
of Medford. : 

In Malden, May 14, by Rev. J. W. Hanson, D. D., 
George 8. Abbot of Waterbury Conn., to Elizabeth O. 
Kobinson. 2 

In Manchester, May 10, by Rev. D. F. Lamson, 
William H. Gregory of Peabody to Miss Emma C. 
Hannable of Beverly Farms. S 

In Canaan, N. H., May 10, by Rev. I. Taggart, Fred 
W. Lovejoy, M. D., of Pepperell, Mass., to Miss Julia 
E. Wells of Canaan, N. H. 


In Boston, May 13, Louisa D., widow of the late 
Amasa Bryant, 85 yrs. 

In Cambridge, May 13, Mrs. Nathan J. Derby, 75 
yrs. 

In Cambridge, May 14, Mrs. M. W. Magee, widow of 
the late Henry F. Magee, 76 yrs. 5 mos. 

In Cambridgeport, May Wl, Mrs. Harriet Bignoll, 91 
yrs. 3 mos. 


In Charlestown, May 12, Lydia, widow of the late 
John Clark, 78 yrs. 3 mos. 

In Charlestown, May 16, Miss Zilpha T. Allen, 73 
yrs. 3 mos. 

In Chelsea, Horatio A. Loomis, 77 yrs. 7 mos. 

In Concord, May 17, Martha J., wife of Albert Tol 


man, 52 yrs. 

In Dorchester, May 12, Daniel Hart, 72 yrs. 

In Kingston, May 13, Sally A., widow of W. 8. Stet- 
son, 88 yrs. 

In Medford, May 11, Benjamin F. Sawyer, 83 yrs. 5 
mos. 

In Newton Highlands, May 16, John Tenney, 73 yrs. 

In North Weymouth, May 10, Charles Humphrey, 
84 yrs 2 mos. 

In Roxbury, May 16, Mrs. Eliza, widow of Ebenezer 
Chamberlain, 79 yrs. 2 mos. 

In Salem, May 12, Harriet B., wife of Charles Baker, 
74 yrs. 

In Salem, May 13, Daniel C. 
mos. 

In Somerville, May 11, Charles Brackett, 70 yrs. 3 


Bowditch, 74 yrs. 7 


mos. 
In Walpole, May 14, John P. Bowker, 70 yrs. 10 
mos. 





PATCHES. 


Great Britain. 

In the House of Commons on Monday, Mr. Glad- 
stone, in answer to a question by Sir Stafford 
Northcote, said that the negotiations with Russia 
concerning the Afghan question were still unfin- 
ished, and on that account the government was 
unable to present any more papers on the subject 
to Parliament now. Apparently, however, as the 
negotiations proceed, the demands of Russia be- 
come more exacting, it being authoritatively stated 
that she now demands Maruchak and Zulfikar 
Pass, the possession of which points the Ameer con- 


| siders vital to the integrity of the Afghan frontier. 


A suggestion of further difficulty with Russia is 
furnished by a report which is to the effect that the 
Russian government has demanded and obtained 
from Persia the release of Ayoub Khan. This 
veteran intriguer and former Ameer of Afghanis- 
tan was arrested early last month by the Shah, at 
the solicitation of the British consul at Teheran, 
who had information that Ayoub was about to be 
employed by Russia to foment a rising against 
Ameer Abdurrahman, with a view of Ayoub ulti- 
mately occupying the throne as a Russian tool. 
Ayoub has been detained as a semi-prisoner at 
Teheran since April 11, notwithstanding one or 
two mild protests by Russia. This latest report 
indicates that Russia has got tired of protesting 
and that, being satisfied that England’s complai- 
sance will stretch to any limit, she has altered her 
tone to one of command. If it be true that the 
Shah has released Ayoub upon Russia’s demand, 
itis significant as proving that British prestige 
among the Asiatics is crumbling. 

It is announced that as soon as the Anglo-Rus- 
sian difficulty is adjusted the Czarina will visit the 
Princess of Wales in London. 

The Duke of Edinburgh will succeed Admiral, 
Sir John Hay in the command of the British fleet 
in the Mediterranean if peace is definitely secured. 
Prince George of Wales is to be appointed a lieu- 
tenant on his uncle’s flagship. 

The government has decided to propose a re- 
newal for two years of the Irish crimes act in a 
modified form. The Parnellites are indignant at 
the government for this decision. They have pri- 
vately warned the ministers that the effect of any 
attempt to renew the act,even in a greatly miti- 
gated form, will be the throwing of the influence of 
the home rule vote of the English constituencies 
with the opposition. 

Cunningham and Burton, the alleged London 
dynamiters, were on Monday convicted of causing 
the explosions in the Tower of London and else- 
where, and sentenced to penal servitude for life. 
The jury deliberated but fifteen minutes on their 
verdict. 

A serious riot occurred in Trafalgar Square, 
London, on Wednesday of last week, where a 
crowd of 10,000 persons had gathered to make a 
demonstration against the government’s proposal 
to increase the tax on spirits and beer. 

Mr. Phelps, the new American minister, has 
arrived in London and has been introduced by Mr. 
Lowell. Mr. Lowell will sail for home on the 10th 
of June. 

France. 

The Gaulois states that M. de Freycinet, the 
French foreign minister, in conjunction with Prince 
Bismarck, will bring pressure to bear upon the 
English government for a settlement of the ques- 
tion of the neutrality of the Suez Canal. The 
Egyptian loan convention, the Gaulois says, will 
not be submitted to either the French or German 
Parliament until England assents to the appoint- 
ment of a permanent commission for the surveil- 
lance of the canal. 

The Radicals insist upon the impeachment of M. 
Jules Ferry, the late Premier, and his whole min- 
istry, on account of the deception which they are 
charged with having practised in regard to the 
Franco-Chinese war. 

A Paris despatch of Tuesday morning reports 
that Victor Hugo the novelist and poet was at that 
time supposed to be dying. 

A reduced copy of Bartholdi’s statue of “Liberty 
Enlightening the World” was on Wednesday last 
formally presented by the American residents of 
the French capital to the municipality of Paris. 

Minister Morton presented his letters of recall to 
President Grevy in Paris and Minister McLane was 
welcomed as his successor. 


The Egyptian Troubles. 

General Wolseley has issued a farewell address, 
in which he announces the withdrawal of the Bri- 
tish troops from the Soudan and highly praises the 
conduct of all the departments of the service dur- 
ing the campaign. General Graham and the guards 
have embarked for England. 

A spy who has arrived at Dongola reports that 
Taashi, a prominent leader of the Mahdi's rebel- 
lion, has died from smallpox. General Wolseley 
telegraphs that Sennaar and Mudir Yeb have been 
cleared of rebels, and that all reports show that the 
Mahdi is in the greatest strait. A great battle is 
expected to be fought soon at Khartoum between 
El Mahdi and the rival False Prophet. The latter 
has collected an immense force of followers, and 
they are now advancing to attack the Mahdi. 

General Items. 

Stormy, cold weather is general throughout Eu- 
rope. Much damage to crops and property is re- 
ported from many places. A severe snow storm 
prevailed in Austro-Hungary last week, and many 
persons were frozen to death. 

A rupture has occurred in the negotiations for a 
commercial treaty between England and Spain. 

Turkish officers are still busily engaged in plant- 
ing torpedoes in the Dardanelles. 

The Chinese armies are indignant over the con- 
clusion of an armistice with France. 

It is reported that a treaty of peace and alliance 
has been entered into by the other Central Ameri- 
can States, by which it is proposed to dismember 
Guatemala. 

Senor Zaldivar has been compelled by the Revo- 
lutionists to resign the Presidency of San Salvador, 
and Gen. Figueroa has been recognized as Pro- 
visional President. 

Aspinwall advices state that the rebels have been 
forced to retreat from Cartagena, and that Barran- 
quilla is now the only point on the Isthmus where 
they hold possession. 





% Business Notices. 








Catarrh. 


rhe remarkable results ina disease so uni- 
versal and with such a variety of characteris- 


ties as Catarrh, prove how e ectually Hood's 
Sarsaparilla, acting through the b reaches 
every part of the human system. A medi- 


cine, like anything else, can be fairly judged 
only by its results. a with pride to 
the glorious record Hood’s Sarsaparilla has 
entered upon the hearts of thousands of peo- 
sle it has cured of catarrh. Price $1, or six 
or $5. OC. L. Hoop & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


sé 
Dr. Swett’s Root Beer.” 
ackages ai Sapegertn, Lie ’ - 
Liver Sumeee, oe. ealth and Pleasure. It 











In Weston, May 13, George Warren Cutting, 80 yrs. 


| 


In West Roxbury, May 12, Mrs. Mary Ann Walling, 
| 


82 yrs. 3 mos, 

In West Scituate, May 14, Hon. Perez Simmons, 74 
yrs. 4 mos. 

In Alfred, Me., May 14, Thomas Rogers. 79 yrs. 

In Portland, Me., May 11, Capt. Wm. P. I. 
76 yrs. 





Re Persons ordering articles’ «dcertised in 


our columns, will please say that they saw 
the advertisement in the NEW ENGLAND 


FARMER. 





New Advertisements, 
USE 


Standard Superphosphate 


— FoR—— 


CORN 


Baker, 





| 
| 


Contains all 


the essential 


elements of 





plant-food in 


the best pos- 


sible forms. 


BRADLEY’S SUPERPHOSPHATE 


A COMPLETE MANURE OF SUPERIOR MECHANICAL CONDITION. 






Proven by 
the actual ex- 
perience of 
twenty-four 
years to be 


THE BEST. 





— 

~werer = 
We guarantee the maintenance of its hig all particulars. State 
Chemists’ valuations are being largely advertised. S re from Private Analyses of 


« rit 
Reports hich mach hi 


Special Samples, while others are from Old her trade 
values were used. Others can best be explained by t) \ ulvertise them Each 
publishes such as best suits his purpose. Fertilizers w! have ta f their own 
require this sort of bolstering perhaps, but Bradley’s Phosphate sold on its Own 


Intrinsic Merits. Being the Best in the Market, it is vy used as the Stand- 
ard of comparison, which is the best evidence of its Acknowledged Superiority. 


“cireuiars. BRADLEY cara COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
Easy Acme” Lawn Mower. 


The Easiest Running and Best Constructed 
Mower in the world. 
The only Machine that will cut Edges and Borders. 





PRICES VERY Low. 
THE THOMAS HARROW, 
—~-= Nourse IX L Plow, IX L Ilorse Hoe, 
THE STAR HORSE HOE. 






- 
Se 








Everything for the Farm, Garden and Lawn, 


Flower Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, Vegetable 
Seeds and Plants. 
Sent Free, our 192 page Illustrated Catalogue 


Seeds, Wooden Ware, Tools and Machines. 


PARKER & WOOD, 


No. 49 No. Market St., Boston. 
WHEELER’S 


ECLIPSE WINDMILL 


Is the favorite, wherever known; has received more honors than any- 
thing of the kind ever constructed. It took the highest award at the 
Centennial, and at four other World’s Fairs; also, at the National Ex- 
hibition of Railroad Appliances. It received Five Silver Medals from 
the N. E. Fair, and has taken First Prize at every State Fair in N. E., 
where it has come into working competition with other mills. It has 
been tested 18 vears; over 20,000in use. Its almost perfect mechanism 
renders it thoroughly eflicient. Automatic, stormproof, and noiseless. 
It has no Friction Bails or other loose joints to impair its efficiency, or 
shorten its life Those parts of the Eclipse taking the most strain are of 
wrought iron, and all wearing parts are machine finished. It is the 








longest stroke mill, and is the only Solid Wheel Mill which stands 
square to the wind when at work, and squarely out of the wind when 
not at work. It needs no friction brake to stop it, The Eclipse is no 
“clap trap” affair, built to be auctioned off for whatever is bid, but is a standard article, costing one man as 


much as another. We send experienced men to put up jobs. No dishonest agents or workmen are tolerated. 
Our Warehouse is the largest one East of Chicago, where Windmills, Pumps, 
materials are kept constantly on hand. 

Full satisfaction guaranteed to patrons. 
Power, with all necessary machinery supplied. 


L. H. WHEELER, No. 68 Pearl Street, Boston. 


ranks, and other water supply 


Large Railroad jobs filled at short notice. Geared Windmills for 


#@#~For Circulars apply to 








POTATOES OWNERS OF SILOS. 


GRASS 


AND ALL OTHER CROPS. 


Guaranteed to be Always the Same. 
FOR SALE BY LOCAL AGENTS. 


Send for Books and Circulars to 


STANDARD FERTILIZER CO., 


30 Kilby Street, BOSTON, Mass. 


4t21 
PLANTS. 
Ihave this season the finest 


PLANTS ever grown at SUNNY- 

SIDE NURSERY, including the 

new wnd standard varieties. 

. &e-Catalogues sent free. 

CHAS. S. PRATT, 
North Reading, Mass. 





1t21¥7 


50,000 Cabbage Plants For Sale. 


ARIETIES, JERSEY, WAKEFIELD, 
Winningstadt, Fottler’s Drumhead, Premium, 
Flat Durch, Stone Mason, &c. Price 30c. per 100; 
$2.00 per 1000. Orders by mail promptly filled 
3tziyv E. M. BULLARD, W. Swanzey, N. H. 





40 Hidden Name, Embossed and New Chromo 
Cards, name in new type, an Elegant 48 page 


“ 
Gilt bound Floral Autograph Album with quotations, 


12 page Illustrated Premium and Price List and 
Agent’s Canvassing Outfit, all for 15 cts. SNOW & 
CO., Meriden, Conn. Yteow21 





WEBSTER. 


an Sheep, Russia and Turkey Bindings. 








& eee 

Get the Standard 

Webster—it has 118,000 Words, 
3000 Engravings, and a New 

aphical Dictionary. 

Standard in Gov't Printing Office. 
32,000 copies in Public Schools. 
Sale 20 to 1 of any other series. 
aid to make a Family intelligent. 
Best help for HOLARS, 
and SCHOOLS. 







G. 
THE 
BES 






TEACHE 
&@@ The vocabulary contains 3000 more words 
than are found in any other American Dictionary. 





The Unabridged is now supplied, at a small ad- 
ditional cost, with DENISON’s 
PATENT REFERENCE INDEX. 
“The greatest improvement in book-making that 

as been made in a hundred years.” 
G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass. 


IMPORTED PERCHERON STALLION 


“MAGOT.” 


The Massachusetts Society for Promoting 
Agriculture will stand the above Stallion 
at the farm of E. F. BOWDITCH, Fram- 
ingham, Mass. Terms $15 cash. Payable 
9 of service. E. F. BOWDITCH, Rec. Sec’y. 





WANTED, 
Bs A MARRIED MAN, A PLACE AS 
Manager, Foreman, or Leading man on a farm; 
understands all branches of Butter making; not afraid 
to work. Address Box 246, Mechanics Falls, Me. 2t20 





7 New Scrap Pictures and 12 Hidden Name Cards, 
10c. Sample Book 5 cts. L. JONES & CO., 
Nassau, N 13t20 


Real Estate---Stock, 


CHESTER WHITE PICS. 


HAVE FOR SALE SOME CHOICE 
pure bred Chester White Pigs, from the best of 
Chester County Stock, at reasonable oeiete. 
3t21 J. H. ALBIN, Concord, N. H. 








THE VERMONT 


MORGAN STALLION RAINBOW 
FOR SALE. 


NE YEARS OLD, SOUND AND 
kind; can be driven by any lady. The well- 
nown reputation of this Horse, and that of his ances- 
tors, on both sides, for speed, should be sufficient in- 
ducement for Horse Breeders to examine this Horse. 
Apply to 


two Thoroughbred Holstein Heifers 


TERED IN 
Can be seen at Elm Farm, Bedford, Mass. 
to CHARLES BURRILL, Billerica, Mass. 








WE ARE HEADQUARTERS FOR 
Ensilage Corn, Hungarian, Millet, 
And All Seeds for Forage Crops. 
MACHINERY FOR ENSILAGE. 
Thompson Horse Hoe and Cultivator Combined. 

Cc. H. THOMPSON & CO., 


71 Clinton, SO and 82 So. Market Sts. 





Conn. Experiment Station's DO NOT PURCHASE 


ANALYSES OF 


DARLINGS Your SEEDS 


MIMAL FERTILIZER, 


—AND— 


PURE FINE BONE. 


Samples obtained from the stock of our 


Until You have seen our New 


CATALOGUE. 


| SEND FOR A COPY. 


Address 


Hartford Agent, April %, 1855. | 

Ammonia ...esees2ecseeeeses- 6.38 

Available Phosphoric Acid 2.446455 7.20 

Total Phosphoric Acid. ...6+s eee 10.71 ’ 
Potash, soluble in water... ees +s+ ++ 5.39 South) Minwinet Gerect, Boston, 6 

FINE BONE. Mass. 
13110 
Ammonia ...+.s6+s scores eerceee ee 3.84 — 


Phosphoric acid . «ss 000 00+ 0 0 + + 2522 ; 
FARMERS, compare these analyses, from samples U Cc K E » 4 E ‘ 
FORCE PUMP. 


taken in the open market, with the analyses of any oth- 
er Fertilizer, and you cannot fail to see that Darling's 
Stands at the Head. ‘try it and see for yourself 
Works easy and throws a constant 
stream. Has Porcelain, Lined and 
Brass Cylinders. Is easily set. Is the 


full supply of | 
| Cheapest and Best Force Pump in the 
| 








Fertilizing Chemicals 
World for Deep or Shallow Wells. 


constantly on hand, at bottom prices. Send for our 

New Circular for 1885. For farther information ad Over 100,000 in use. Never freezes in 

dress the manufacturers, Winter. Send for circular and prices, 
giving depth of your well. Also the 


L. B. DARLING FERTILIZER CO., 
PAWTUCERT, R. I. IRON TURBINE WIND -ENGINE, 
Simplest, Strongest, Most Durable. 


Agents in Boston, PARKER & Woop, C. H. Tnomr 


“Hi e80 @¥D PITMD V 





SON & Co., and Hovey & Co. 2t21 , B. EVERETT & co. 
20nl+ pn... mn... all > 43 So. Market St., Bostom, Mass, 
$27 Per Ton F.O.B.) 2% a. 
AT FALL RIVER, MASS., FOR Giisaiiatad. Saw Gaines Stic beatin, Gat 
CHU RCH’S 5 CARDS °.: Megs = Bor me Egy! Setetiin Ot 


TY ANTED—1000 ladies to send 6 cts. for a pack- 
‘ W age of Choice Mixed Flower Seeds (200 kinds.) 


ANALYSIS : UNION CLI B LIST, Dorchester, Mass. 4tlsw 








per ct. “ey 
eh a . + 4.08 TRIAL, Send fo WERVITA c certain 
Phosphoric Acid ........ - - 5.323 cure ipe Rover pa eiig Lack Blaapeod gic. 
> rom cau eek or ’ 
Potash oe eee ee een ne + BS so priege™ Dea oun Gocbos 2A CnICADD MLL 
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Cc. A. GOESSMANN., 
MANUFACTURED BY 
JOSEPH CHURCH & CO., 


TIVERTON, R. I. 
167 ths. per Bag.—Address 


JOB HATHAWAY, Gen’ Agent, 
STEEP BROOK, Mass. 
For sale by PARKER & WOOD, 49 North Market 
Street, Boston. O16 


TO CLEAR YOUR LAND OF 


Stumps and Boulders, 


—Usa— 


Judson Powder 


Cheaper than the Stump-Puller. 
Send for Pamphlet and Price List. 


JUDSON POWDER Co., 


13t12¥ RUSTIC, Morris Co., N, J. 


OSBORN PLOW SULKT. 


WANT ONE OF THESE SULKIES IN 

use in every New Ei school district. Where 
not already used, I make specially low prices to 
the first purchaser. Address, 


FRED ATWOOD, 
WINTE 


RPORT, Me. 


Chemist, 





Legal Aotices, 


Ox MONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX, 8S. PROBATE COURT. 
To the next of Kin, Creditors, and all other rsons 
interested in the estate of HANNAH FLETCHER, 
late of Concord, in said County, deceased, intestate : 
Whereas application has been made to said Court to 
grant a letter of administration on the estate of 
said deceased, to SAMUEL STAPLES, of Concord, in 
the County of Middlesex; You are hereby cited to ap- 
pear at a Probate Court, to be held at Cambridge, fn 
said County of Middlesex, on the first Tuesday of 
June next, at nine o’clock before noon, to show cause 
if any you have, against granting the same. And 
the said petitioner is hereby directed to give public 
notice thereof, by publishing this citation once a week, 
for three successive weeks, in the newspaper called 
the New ENGLAND FARMER, printed at Boston, the 
last publication to be two days, at least, before said 
Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge 
of said Court, this thirteenth day of May, in the year 
one thousand eight hundred and eighty-five. 

3t20 J. H. TYLER, Register. 
OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 

SETTS, MIDDLESEX, 8S. PROBATE COURT. 
To the Heirs-at-Law, next of Kin, and all other per- 
sons interested in the estate of ALBERT COGS- 
WELL, late of Brooklyn, in the State of New York, 
deceased, Greeting: Whereas, certain a instrument 
purporting to be the last will and testament of said 
deceased, has been presented to said Court, for 
Probate, by MAry K. CoGsweLt, who prays that 
letters testamentary may be- issued to her, the ex- 
ecutrix therein named, and that she may be exempt 
from giving a surety or sureties on her bond pursuant 
to said will and statute; You are hereby cited to “p- 
pear at a Probate Court to be held at Cambridge, in 
said County of Middlesex, on the first Tuesday of 
June next, at nine o’clock before noon, to show cause, 
ifany you have, against the same. And said itioner 
is hereby directed to give public notice , by 
publishing this citation once a week, for three succes- 
sive weeks, in the newspaper called the New Ene- 
LAND FARMER, printed at Boston, the last publication 
to be two days, at least, before Court. 

EORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge of 








6t16 











New Style, Embossed Hidden N 4 Ch Visiting Witness 
Cards 20 alike, name on, 10c.,13 packs $1. Warranted best said Court, this thirteenth day of May, in year 
sold, Sample Book, 4e, L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N. ¥. one th d eight hundred and ty-five. 

52t4 SLe0w J. . 
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THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER----AN AGRICULTURAL AND FAMILY 


























Poetry, 
From Good Words. 


UNDER A THORN TREE. 


= 


BY H. EK. WARING. 





Wife, you see I kept them snugly, 
Our old pictures of lang syne— 
Our ideals grow often ugly, 
Not this cottage one of mine — 
Yours a color in September— 
Wife, it seems but yester morn 
When we sketched, do you remember ? 
Underneath that crimson thorn. 


Yes, that large white owl was near us, 
In our woodiand painting place, 
Seeming both to see and hear us 
With an interested face ; 
Looking, oh, so wise and wooly, 
We could fancy he might say, 
“Ah, I knew love’s frenzy fully 
In my young and heedless day!" 


Did Sir Robin too deride us 
Up against that Autumn sky, 
On a tree which could not hide us 
From his bright and merry eye? 
“Bob,” you said, “seems sketching boldly 
In his mind a larder bare, 
With us twain both crying coldly, 
‘Not a crumb for Bob to spare!’ ” 


Then you questioned archly, sadly, 
“Must love’s summer always go 
Can it be that love loves madly ? 
Owl and redbreast tell us so!" 
And I drew a robin peering 
rhrough a cottage window pane, 
Singing o’er his crumb-feast cheering, 
“True love’s summer does not wane.” 
“Oh, the owl’s a cynic, dearest, 
And a satirist is Bob— 
Love,” I said, ‘‘oft sees the clearest 
Al. its wealth which none may rob— 
If to Heaven's Gate we take it, 
Asking for its blessings there, 
Love will have a fount to slake it 
hat can keep it fresh and fair.’ 


So we left that thorn tree gayly, 
Happy-plighted, hand in hand, 

And our love has since been daily 
fo us twain a summer land. 

Now the bells of age are tinkled 
In our ears, my white-haired wife, 

But though old, love grows not wrinkled 
If its summer is for life. 





The Story Teller. 
From Good Cheer. 


ge ! Be 


ny J. 1. WARBOUR. 


—_—_ 


A body wouldn't think, to look at my writ- 
in’ and spellin’ now, that the time was when I 
could out-spell airy boy or girl in Skimmerhorn 
township. Well, I could, and I done it, too, 
once when they had a big spellin’ bee down 
to Pertater Ridge, where the brag spellers 
from six deestricts had come to settle a long 
dispute about which deestrict had the best 
speller in it. They was one hundred and 
forty-nine stood up to spell down, four school- 
teachers among them, and two graddyates 
from a college, and I, Mahaly Prudence 
Skinner, that was, spelt the hull pile of ‘em 
down on ‘‘loquaciousness.” 

But, lausy me, sometimes I dunno to save 
me, now, whether there is or isn’t an h in su- 
gar. I know there is one in sure, but I don't 
mind "bout the other. 

But, mind ye, I’m seventy-two years old 
now—seventy-two, a-goin’ on to seventy- 
three—and old people are forgitful. I never 
was a pertickler good writer, and now my 
han’s are so crampy and stiff, I can’t write 
even as good as I once could. It’s so hard to 
keep on the lines, for I don’t see right well, | 
even with my best specs on. | 

I reckon them that reads this will laff a | 
good deal when I say that I used to bea 
school-marm, and was counted a mighty good | 
one. They’s men that’s got gran’-children 
a-livin’ right here in this township that I | 
larned their letters to, and they'll tell you 
that Mahaly Skinner was counted g mighty | 
good school-marm in her day; and I never 
knowed any more ‘bout grammar, or bottomy, 
or freenology and ferlosophy, than I know 
now. Folks didn’t care in them days ‘bout | 
bein’ larned to talk smart and ‘cordin’ to rule, 
and it didn’t make a mite of difference to 
folks then whether there was two hundred | 
and eight or eight hundred and two bones in 
em. 

I allow that I'd a-been turned out if I'd | 
a-spent my time a-larnin’ boys and girls the 
diffrence “tween floatin’ ribs and ribs that | 
didn’t float. In fact, I didn’t know the dif- | 
“ 
ference. I don’t know as I know yit, only 
I've heered my grandchildren talkin’ *bout 
sech things; and they talk, too, “bout the | 
parts of a flower, and nouns and verbs, and I | 
swan if they’s one ’em kin say the alfabet or 
multiplication table back’ards, and that’s what 
I could say when I wan't but ten, a-goin’ on | 

to eleven. 

ut my land! I ain’t the one to be raisin’ 
a fuss bout the present way of doin’ things. 
J ain’t a grumblin’ and fault-findin’ person, 
and I’ve wit ‘nuff to know that it ain't best to 
keep in one old rut allus. I make no doubt 
but what the schools are better now than ever 
before ; and everything's fer the best. 

I tell you, I've found that it pays to be 
cheery and blithesome all yer days. I've no- | 
ticed that right fussy old folks are. regular 
*bominations to the airth; and yit, poor souls, 
they can’t help it. But, Ido declare, I swan, 
if I hain’t clean off the track of my little 
story. 

It ain't much of astory, but mebbe it'll 
make you laff; and I do so like to see people 
laff. It’s all about me going down to Jack 
Oak Bottoms to teach, and what happened 
there. 

You see, after I'd spelled Skimmerhorn 
township down, my pap, he thought I had 
ought to be a schoolmarm. So he let me go 
to school till I had figgered clean through the | 
’rithmetic two times, and could say the joger- 
fy by heart. Then I was ready to teach | 
school. 

People was great on spellin’ in them days, 
and it had got all over the country “bout me 
bein’ the speller I was; so when it got out | 
that I was goin’ to teach, the committee-men 
from Jack Oak Bottoms offered me their 
school, which didn’t amount to shucks when 
it come to good spellers. You might have 
spelled the hull school down in words of two 
syddabuls; and I felt like crackin’ their nog- 
gins when the bull on ’em set down on a little 
word like ‘‘daguerrotypical”—I never did 
forgit how to spell that—the very first spell 
we had. 

The Director of the district was Balaam 
Dusenberry, and I had to board at his house 
most of the time, fer I wouldn't board around 
altogether, and Balaam he had aright com- 
fortable, snug house, as houses went in them 
days, though it wouldn't be any great shakes 
of a house now. 

Salaam was a widower, and his sister 
Dorcas kept house for them; and if ever 
there was a more snapping, snarling old maid 
than Dorcas Dusenberry, I never happened to 
run agin ’em, 

Silas Dusenberry was Balaam’s oldest boy, 
and my oldest scholar. In fact, Si was older 
than I was, but his pap hadn't given the boy 
much show to goto school, and he was dret- 
ful backward, anyhow. ‘Then there was two 
younger boys and six girls, two pair of twins 
in the family. 

The oldest girl was Liberty Jane, and she 
was “bout fifteen. Lausy me! I mind me 
now of how them six girls used to all sleep in 
one great, big, old-fashioned bed—three at 
the head, and three at the foot. 

As though his family wan’t big ‘nuff, Ba- 
laam had taken one of his wife’s sister’s boys 
to raise. His name was Eliphalet Sikes, or 
Lif, as we all called him. Lif was about the 
same age as Balaam’s Si, and the gawkiest 
mortal! green as a gourd, and clumsy nuff to 
tumble foun over his own shadder. But 
somehow or nuther, I allus liked Lif. There 
was something kind of touching and pitiful to 
me in the feller’s gawkiness and shyness—for 
he was that shy, with a kind of a skeert look 
if a body went nigh him. 

Life did not have a very easy time of it at 
his Uncle Balaam’s. It allus seemed to me 
that he was put upon a great deal, though 
Balaam hisself wasn’t what you'd call a cross- 
grained or a hard sort of a person. But 
Dorcas was, as I've said before, and she kept 
a-naggin’ and a-naggin’ at Lif. But, my 
good land! there wan’t nobody Dorcas Dus- 
enberry didn’t nag at. They all of ’em treat- 
ed Lif as though he was a sort of a depend- 
ent, though he a good deal more’n paid his 
board in work. 

Well, I got along real well with the school. 
I was soshabel like with everybody, and some- 
thing of a cut up, and that tuk with the peo- 
ple in that neighborhood. I reckon I'd 
a-gone back there to teach again, if it hadn't 
a-ben for what happened long toward the last 
of the term. 

It was in March, and there was a big wood 
cuttin’ bee over to the Widder Dover's, and a 
party at night. The Widder was real poor, 
with five little girls, none on ’em old ‘nuff to 
be any account to their ma. 

So folks helped the widder outa good deal. 
Every spring the men and boy’s in the hull 
neighborhood would meet at the widder’s an’ 
cut wood for her the hullday. Then at night 
the women folks would all come in with bas- 
kets of good things, and they’d have a party 
and a real merry time of it. 

Balaam and Si and Lif had gone to the cut- 
ting airly with the big sled, and I was to go 
home from school with the Dover children, 
and go home at night with Balaam and the 


boys. 

We had a big time at the party. We 
played all the good, old-fashioned kissin 
games, sich as the **Weevly Wheat,” an 
‘Sister Phoebe,” and all them nice old games 
that they don’t play now-a-days. 

Once, Lif was ‘lected to kiss me in a e 
of forfeits, and land! how he did blush and 
look as though he wanted to sneak out of the 
door; but I saved the poor soul the trouble 
by slipping out myself, and hiding in a bed- 





laam and Lif set on the front seat, and Si and 
me on the straw and buffler robes in the bot- 
tom of the sled. 

I thought Si acted kinder funny. He did 
not say much, but once or twice he slipped 
his arm around my waist—- and he slipped 
it away again pretty sudden—for I boxed his 
ears for him. 

But at last the ea up an’ pro- 
posed to me, right there. I was so tuk back 
that my breath seemed to go from me, for a 
spell, and then I said some sharp things to 
him, and I kept a-sayin’ ‘em, till at last Si 
said : 

“Pap, I'll drive awhile now; yer hands 
must be cold, ain’t they?” 

Balaam said they was; so Si he climbed u 
into the front seat, and his pap comes bac 
‘and sets by me. In bout ten minutes I found 
I'd jumped from the fryin’- into the fire, 
so to speak; for what ) no Salaam Dusenber- 
ry do, but kind o’ sidle up toward me, and 
hem and haw awhile, and then say: 

‘How do you like teaching school, Miss 
Mahaly? Purty tough work, eh ?” 

“La, me, no,” says I, as innercent as a 
lamb. ‘‘I like it splendid.” 

**Do, eh!” said Soutien *‘] should think 
it’d be mighty wearin’ on one. And I've al- 
lus noticed that most women teachers turn 
out to be old maids, if they teach a very long 
time.” 

“Oh, me!” said I, kind of gay and flirty 
like. ‘‘I ain't a bit a feered of that, and ’'m 
sure there’s nothing disgraceful in bein’ an 
old maid.” 

Then I gabbled on, and said : f 

‘But I’ve no idea of being an old maid. I 

allow that I shall marry some rich old codg- 
er, yet.” 
Well, now, Balaam was what was reckoned 
pretty well off, in them days. He'd any 
amount of land and cattle, and a good bit of 
money in the bank; and I reckon my saying 
what I did kinder helped him on, for before I 
could stop him, he blurted out : 

“Ye do, Mahaly? ‘That's sensible in ye. 
Marry a man that’s settled and stiddy, and 
one that’s got something. I ain’t but forty- 
four, Mahaly, and, ye know, I’m one of them 
light-complected, youngish men, that don’t 
look as old as they air by fifteen years. Miss 
Dusenberry’s been dead now a-goin’ on two 
years, and I’ve allus calc’lated-on marrying 
again; and I tell ye, Mahaly, I never knowed 
anybody to took my fancy just as you do. 
Tain’t that you'r sich a good speller, and so 
spry and smart, and all that, it’s something 
here, Mahaly.” 

And if the old gander didn’t spread his big, 
sheep-skinned mittened hand over his heart, 
and grab my hand and kiss it ‘fore I could 
help it. 

1 couldn't do nor say anything fer about 
two minutes, and then I cried out, sharp and 
clear : 

‘Si, I want to set up on the seat awhile. 
I'm all cramped up a-setting so long in the 
bottom of the sled. Lif will drive.” 

Si climbed down ‘thout a word, and I got 
into his place by Lif; and I vowed to myself 
that if Lif proposed to me, I'd jump out of 
the sled and walk home, even if it was five 
miles. 

But I needn't a-worried any “bout Lif, fer 
we hadn't gone more’n a half a mile, before 
something happened. The woods had a good 
many bears in ’em then, and jest as we turned 
a cut in the wood, we heerd a kind of a, 
‘Woof! woof!” 

And there sat a monstrous old bruin, right 
in the road. 





| so poor, and there was a big butcher knife in 





room. 


"Bout midnight we started for home. Ba- 


Well, the horses they squealed and rared 
like mad, though the bear didn’t make any 
move toward ’em. 

‘*What is it?” asked Balaam. 

‘‘A great big bear,” said I. 

Well, I declare, upon my word, if Balaam 
Dusenberry didn’t give a yell that you could 
have heerd half a mile, and Si gave a bigger 


| one; and a nor a wink, Balaam was 


out of the sled and up a sapling, while Si put 
off down the road, lickity cut, a yelling like 
fury. 

‘You'd better hist yourself up a tree, Ma- 
haly !” cried out Balaam. 

‘You'd better not try to,” said Lif, in a 
voice that didn’t quiver nor shake a mite. 
‘‘Girls can’t climb trees very well. Try not 
to be afeered. Keep still, and don’t faint for 
anything. I’m ‘tween you and the beast, 
Miss Mahaly.” 

Well, do you know, I felt as ifa walla 
hundred feet high was tween me and all airth- 
ly danger, when Lif—poor, stupid, gawky, 
homely Lif—said that, so stiddy, and brave, 
and grand-like. Afeered! I wouldn't a-ben 
afeerd of fifty bears! 

So I held on to my seat as best I could, 
with the horses a-rearing -so. You see the 
road was very narrer there, and in such thick 
timber that there was no show at all to turn 


| around. 


‘Cut the traces, Lif, and let them there 
hosses go!” bawled out Balaam. ‘I would 
not have ’em crippled for three hundred dol- 
lars!” 

‘‘T want to git you on to one of the hosses, 
fust, and then I will cut the traces,” said Lif, 
to me, a-holdin’ on to the lines, and crying 


| out, ‘*‘Whoa! whoa!” to the terrified crit- 


ters. 

But all of a suddint there was a snap, and 
in a minnit them hosses was galloping like 
mad through the woods. The tongue of the 
sled had broke off short, and Lif had held on 
to the lines till he had been dragged off the 
seat and down into the snow. 

Then that there old bear was up and at 
him. 

‘*That butcher knife, Mahaly, quick!” he 
said. 

We'd taken a big basket of pervisions ‘long 
with us to the wood-cuttin’, the widder bein’ 


I'd 


the basket, as well as some case knives. 


| just time to snatch out the butcher knife, and 


hand it to Lif, when the bear sprang upon 
him. 

Do you think Balaam Dusenberry ever 
budged an inch out o’ that tree to help poor 
Lif? Nothe! I'd no idea the boy was so 
brave and strong. I could hear his breath 
coming quick and short, as he struck blow 
after blow at the bear. I prayed fer him 
every minnet, and of asuddent I thought 
mebbe I might do more than pray; so grab- 
bing one of the old case knives, I jumped 
down to help. The idea of it! 
must a-ben, a-jabbin’ away at the old bear 
with a knife that would hardly cut butter! 

Of all the rollin’ and tumblin’ that ever 
was, Lif and that bear did it. It was quite 
awful to see. I knelt down in the snow at 
last, and covered my face with my hands, and 
if I didn’t pray good! And it wan't fer noth- 
in’, neither. I'd broke clean down at last, 
and was cryin’ fit to kill, in the snow, when a 
hand was laid on my head, and Lif says, kind 
o’ feeble like : 

‘*There, there, Miss Mahaly, there’s nothin’ 
to be skeered of, now. See, the beast is al- 
most dead.” 

Blessed Lif! Brave Lif! 
dead,” too; fer he give a little cry or two, 
and lay fainting before me, with his strong 
right arm broken and crushed, and _ his poor, 
homely face all torn and bleeding. 

“If yer sure the bear's dead, I'll come 
down,” Balaam at last piped out. 

‘‘Come down, anyhow, you great coward !” 
I fairly screeched out. ‘Come down this in- 
stant and go fer help, or I'll thrash you like 
sixty!” I ackshilly talked to him jest as I'd 
talked to one of my scholars. 

But jest then one of our neighbor's fam'lies 
come ‘long. They'd ben to the wood-cuttin’, 
too, and was on their way home. 

We got Lif home, and he lay in his bed for 
many a day, with all his bruises and broken 
bones. 

The funniest thing happened after, that I 
never on airth would a t leeved it coulda 
happened a month "fore the time Lif got hurt. 
But ‘long in the next June somebody got 
married, and that somebody was me and Lif. 
You see, Lif come of age then, and had a lit- 
tle money and a few acres of ground; and I 
wan't "thout a ‘‘double nine-patch,” and an 
“Trish chain,” and a ‘rising sun” quilt, be- 
sides some comforts and a feather bed, and 
thirty yards of as pretty ‘‘hit and miss” r 
carpet, with a twisted stripe, as ever you lai 
eyes on. 

Balaam never'd speak, and Si'd act that 
sheepish when we met. But we got ‘long 
fine. Lif was one of the best, and tenderest, 
and bravest of souls all his life. He died 
when he was only forty, and I've been a wid- 
der thirty-two years, fer I’m seventy-two— 
a-goin’ on to seventy-three. 


He was ‘‘almost 





EDITOR FELLGATE’S WATCH. 





I was staying in Sydney for a few weeks. 
There I made the acquaintance of a young 
colonial journalist, by name, Alison Fe gate. 
One evening after dinner, we sat smokin 
under the broad verandah that ran aroun 
three sides of the club building, Presentl 
Fellgate took out his watch and held it in his 
hand for a few moments. ai . 

“T have an engagement this evening, but 
there is plenty of time yet,” he said. =. 

“I have several times noticed what a par- 
ticularly handsome watch that is of yours, 
Fellgate,” I said. 

‘‘Ah! that watch has a story,” he replied. 

“I have observed some sort of inscription 
on it. A presentation, I suppose?” 

“Right. It was a presentation, but of a 
somewhat unusual sort. 

“I grow curious. Let us have the eri 

“Very good. It isa story I have to 
tell more than once. You must know, then, 
that I began my journalistic life in the colonies 
as editor of that able and oman gm organ 
of public opinion, the Burragundi Beacon. I 

been conducting it for some six’months, 
to the satisfaction of the i , when 
that outbreak of bushranging, which was 
headed by the notorious Frank Gardiner, be- 
gan to keep the country in a state of contin+ 
ual excitement and terrorism. At last £2000 


was set on his head, alive or dead. One 
morning I received a short letter, persg | 
like the following, addressed to the editor o 
the Beacon: 

Str—I observe a statement in the Sydney Morn- 
ing Herald of to-day to the effect that myself and 
my mates last Monday night attempted an attack 
upon Lawson’s Station, Woonara. Will you allow 
me the use of your widely read columns to say 
that this announcement is entirely erroneous, from 
the simple fact that on that night, I and my party 
were busily engaged elsewhere. I am, yours, etc., 

FRANK GARDINER. 

I was so tickled with this letter—there was 
something so funny in his cool audacity and 
the whole circumstances—that I at once in- 
serted it in the Beacon. 

About a fortnight later I received a second 
letter, which ran very much like this : 

Sir: It must necessarily be the fate of all pub 
lic men to encounter much misrepresentation, and 
I must just submit, I suppose, like others. At the 
same time, when there is a remedy at hand, a man 
is merely doing himself justice in availing himself 
of that remedy. I appeal, therefore, simply to your 
sense of right and fair play, in uesting you to 
publish my flat and emphatic denial to a paragraph 
which appeared in the Sydney papers of last Friday 
—namely, that in the recent encounter with the 
troopers, one of my mates was wounded in the 
arm. Nothing of the sort took place, thanks to the 
clumsy shooting of our opponents. The same 
—- also states that in last sticking up of 
the Binda Flat mail, we treated our prisoners with 
much harshness. The very reverse of this was the 
actual case, and this statement can only have ema- 
nated from persons willfully and maliciously de- 
termined upon prejudicing myself and my com- 
rades in the public mind. I remain yours, etc., 

FRANK GARDINER. 


The letter also found place in the Beacon. 
Afterward I received in all some half a dozen 
communications from the notorious bush- 
ranger, varying in details, but all of a similar 
purport—their opject to correct some blunder 
or misrepresentation on the part of the public 
press. All these communications found a 
slace in the paper. I saw no harm in thus 
inserting them. 

Some of my readers did not hesitate to ac- 
cuse me of aiding and abetting the bushran- 
gers by the publication of Frank Gardiner's 
letters, alleging that they were mere blinds to 
lead the police off the real track. But I reas- 
oned that, even if this were the case, the ruse 
was so simple and transparent a one, that the 
police were not in the least likely to fall into 


it. 

But I did not think that Gardiner had any 
such purpose in sending the letters. I be- 
lieved that their meaning was on the surface, 
though it sometimes struck me that, over and 
above this, the bushranger was himself aware 
in some degree of the humor of the situation, 
and that his sense of this sometimes shaped 
the wording of his letters. 

I had received, I say, about half a dozen of 
Mr. Gardiner’s communications, covering a 
space of ten or twelve weeks, when an event 
occurred. I was sitting in my little room 
about 11 o’clock at night; I had just finished 
some correspondence work connected with 
the paper, and had just lighted a cigar and 
settled back into my chair with a Homeric 
sigh of relief, when there was a knock at the 
door, and the next moment, without waiting 
for the least countersign of any sort, a figure 
entered. 

I tipped my chair back until I very nearly 
lost my balance at the unexpected aspect pre- 
sented by my unceremonious visitor—a tall, 
athletic man, with a shaggy, light-colored 
beard, dressed in ordinary bushman’s garb, 
ge in his belt and a carbine at his back, 

is face hidden by a mask. * Such outwardly 
was my visitor—a sufliciently awkward and 
disquieting figure thus suddenly to present it- 
self at the dead of night to a harmless country 
editor armed with no fire weapon more deadly 
than a cigar. My first thought was how the 
fellow had got into the house; but this and 
all other thoughts were quickly dispersed by 
my new friend addressing me : 

‘**Good evening, Mr. Fellgate.” 

‘“Good evening, Mr. I beg your 
pardon; you have the advantage of me.” 

“I've a little bit of business with you— 
never mind my name. I would have sent up 
my card, but I’ve forgotten my card-case.” 

This symptom of a vein of humor—thin as it 
was—in my guest, reassured me a littte. 

“IT am very much at your service, I am 
sure,” I replied. ‘*Anything I can do to—” 

‘*That’s it, boss. I was sure you wouldn't 
cut up any way rough about the business ; 
and we on our side ‘ll try to make it pleasant 
all round for you. Well, the business simply 
is that you are to come along with me, Mr. 
Fellgate, and the sooner we're off, the better 
for all parties.” 

I did not quite expect this, and my visitor’s 
proposal had no great charms. 

‘‘You mean that I am to accompany you, 
wherever you are going to, now—at once?” 

‘‘That’s it. That's my order. So hurry 
up, Mr. Editor, and just think of others be- 
sides yourself. My neck’s half way in the 
halter at this blessed moment.” 

The man spoke in the coolest and most de- 
termined manner, and I at once saw that any 
further attempt at resistance would be worse 
than useless. 

*‘One word more, Mr. Fellgate,” my com- 
panion continued. ‘‘If you follow me quietly 
and without any row, no harm will come to 
you. I promise you that, on my word as be- 
tween gentlemen.” 

This should, perhaps, have been completely 
reassuring. Nevertheless, it was with some 
considerable feeling of doubt and disquiet 
tkat I prepared to accompany the bushranger, 
for such and nothing short the man evidently 
was. 

We left the house noiselessly. The aged 
lady who acted for me in the capacity of 
housekeeper. had long since retired, and our 
cautious footsteps did not disturb her. Out- 
side, tethered to a rail-fence, at a little dis- 
tance from the house, stood two horses. 

My companion then blindfolded me, and I 
mounted one of the two horses. This blind- 
folding again I did not much fancy; but cau- 
tion and discretion seemed now to be my 
safest cue. When the bushranger had him- 
self mounted, he caught my horse’s rein and 
we started. 

For about a quarter of an hour we pursued 
the highway at a quick walk, a jogging, un- 
easy half amble that was anything but a com- 
fortable pace, the uneasiness seeming to be 








increased by my being blindfolded. Then we 


Great help I | suddenly diverged from the highway, and in 


a little while had entered the bush, as I could 


| easily judge from the fall of my horse’s feet 


on the soft sand track. I should have men- 
tioned that the night was a very dark one, 
without either moon or stars. 

We rode on for the best part of a couple of 
hours, very few words passing between us. 
knew the time to be about that lefigth after- 
ward; but in reality, it seemed much longer 
to me, partly, perhaps, from the fact of my 
being blindfolded; partly, without doubt, 
from the whole conditions of my ride being in 
no sense what might could be called lively or 
inspiring. 

At the end of two hours, then, my leader 
suddenly tightened my rein and we drew up. 
He bade me descend, which I did, still with 
the bandage on my eyes. The next moment 
my friend had removed the handkerchief 
which he had used for blindfolding me, when 
a strange sight met my eyes. I was standing 
in the middle of a small clearing in the heart 
of the forest. The darkness was lit up by 
half a dozen flaming torches and the light of a 
small fire, round which five or six men were 
reclining on the short, sparse grass. 

The man nearest the fire at once caught my 
attention. He was about the middle height, 
and of a very active and well-proportioned 
figure ; black-bearded, and particularly bright 
and alert eyes, and of not an unprepossessing 
cast of features. 

A few minutes’ scrutiny of the man con- 
firmed me in my identification of him. He 
was no other than my correspondent of the 
past three months—the notorious bushranger 
who had_ been harrying the country right and 
left for nearly two years, levying blackmail 
on all whom he encountered, without the 
slightest respect to persons or dignities—the 
redoubtable outlaw, Frank Gardiner. Va- 
rious portraits of the man were abroad 
throughout the country, all sufficiently like to 
enable me to recognize the original, now that 
he was before me. 

All the men, from the leader downward, 
were armed to the lips, so to speak, and as 
the light of the fire and the wavering torches 
gleamed from the bright steel of the carbines 
and pistols to the bronzed faces of the high- 
waymen, tanned almost black by constant ex- 
posure to a semi-tropical sun, I could not but 
be reminded of the old familiar stories of 
Italian banditti and the old pictures one had 
seen of the same. 

The leader of the gang was the first to 
speak. ‘Good evening, Mr. Fellgate; or 
rather, good morning. You recognize me, I 
dare say.” 

“Yes, I think I do.” 

‘From the several flattering portraits of 
me that are about, eh? I wonder you do 
recognize me from them, that’s a fact. If 
ever I catch that blackguard of a photogra- 

er who has so abominably burlesqued me 
in those pictures, I engage to make it lively 
for him! 

It was generally understood that personal 
vanity was one of Gardiner’s weaknesses, and 
remembering this, I could not help smiling a 
little at the speaker's words. 

‘*You may smile, Mr. Editor; but no public 
man likes to have such a vile caricature of 
himself scattered broadcast over the country ; 
you know that well enough, and you wouldn't 
care about it yourself.” 

“ue not; but I haven't yet attained 

enough distinction to be very well able to 
ju how you feel,” I answered. 
“Yes, I daresay that makes a difference. 
But to come » business. You're gay 
I suppose, why you've been brought in 
this somewhat Meech 03 fashion ?” 

“T am a little puzzled.” 

“Bat not afraid, I hope. You don’t look 
that way much.” 





‘‘No; not now. I was just a little startled 





at first, I must confess. But I am not aware 
of any wrong I have ever done you, Frank 
Gardiner.” 

“That's it, my boy—that’s it. On the con- 
trary, it has been all the other way; and 
that’s why I wanted to have a word with you 
personally. I wanted toanake the nearer ac- 
quaintance of my editor, you know. How do 

ou think they read? I mean those letters. 
Yot so bad for a young aspirant in literature, 
eh? I'm positively thinking of getting them 
reprinted in a small book, if 1 can get any of 


those Sydney publishing s to undertake 
it. ‘Epistles of a Bushranger.’ Taki ome 
ou 


eh? A fortune in the very name. 
fetch the public no end, don’t you think? 
But I beg your pardon for keeping you stand- 
ing all the time, Mr. Editor. Just _— 
yourself to anchor and have a drink, wil 


you? Young Hall, just hand the editor your 
flask.” 
A young man, considerably the youngest 


looking of ths party, handed me his flask, 
which I put to my ie, merely touching the 
liquor. 

“You drink mighty shallow, Mr. Fellgate. 
One finger’s about your mark, I judge. Well, 
please yourself. Now, look here. There's a 
cool 2,000 set on my head; you know all 
about that. Well. .there’s a carbine by your 
side, as pretty a piece as you'll find this side 
the range. Now’s yourchance. Take up the 
gun, and you can hardly miss me if you were 
to try.” 

During all this colloquy, none of the rest of 
the gang had put in a word, but smoked si- 
lently on, regarding me with stolid gravity. 

‘*] have always bad a considerable admira- 
tion for the press as an institution,” Gardiner 
resumed, ‘but never so much as since making 
your acquaintance as an editor, Mr. Fellgate. 
You have acted toward me in the most honor- 
able and gentlemanly manner, and while those 
wretched and ignorant Sydney rags, the Her- 
ald and Empire, have refused to insert my 
letters contradicting the many lying and libel- 
ous statements they have published regarding 
myself and my mates, you have vindicated the 
claims of the press to being a free and impar- 
tial organ of public expression. Now, no 
man who knows Frank Gardiner ever accused 
him of forgetting a friend ora service. I con- 
sider, Mr. Fellgate, that you have done me a 
real service in this matter, and acted like a 
gentleman all round, and I would like to show 
you that I am not insensible of this. Though 
I am a bushranger, I am not a blackguard. 
If you will be good enough to accept this tri- 
fle, just in recognition of my admiration for 
you as an editor, and of my personal regard, 
you will do me a favor, Mr. Fellgate.” 

As he spoke, Gardiner took from his breast- 
pocket a small morocco case and handed it to 
me. ‘I opened the case and found inside a 
handsome gold watch. 

Seldom, I venture to think, in the history 
of presentations was any one made under more 
singular circumstances. It seemed to reverse 
all precedent. .Tradition was being read 
backward ; for instead of a highwayman tak- 
ing a watch from me, I was getting one from 
him. ‘To devise such a situation in fiction 
were, of course, easy enough; but I am rela- 
ting a true incident, and as such, I am inclined 
to think the case unique. 

I accepted the watch, uttering some com- 
monplace words of acceptance in doing so. 

**And now, Mr. Fellgate, I think our inter- 
view is at an end. I am glad you like the 
watch, and I think you will find that is as 

ood as it looks. In all probability, you and 

will never meet again. But if you hear any 
of those snivelling city counter-jumpers ma- 
ligning me and my brave fellows here, you at 
least may kindly think that we’re perhaps not 
so black as they paint us. Jim, take care of 
the editor. Good night.” 

I was once more blindfolded, and Jim and I 
returned as we had come. When we reached 
the confines of the forest, however, we dis- 
mounted, and my companion removed my 
bandage. The first gray glimmer of the dawn 
was stealing through the bush. 

‘You'll have to walk the rest of the way 
home, Mr. Fellgate. You're a pretty cool 
hand. Didn't think you scribbling chaps were 
that sort. No offense. ba 


Adieu! 
General Miscellany. 


PAGANINI OUTDONE. 


Some Rare Feats upona Violin by a Player 
Without a Bow. 

The piece on the programme which enter- 
tained me the most was a performance on the 
violin. It had just begun as I entered the 
room. ‘The performer was a handsome young 
fellow, dressed in a grotesque suit of many 
colors, and he was talking away to the 
audience as I came in, in a very animated 
manner. It seemed, as nearly as I could un- 
derstand him, that he had lost his violin bow 
and unless he could find some substitute for 
it he could not do his part in the concert. 
Did any of his audience happen to have a bow 
with them? No? Well, that was too bad! 
What should he do? Couldn't somebody 
lend him something? etc. Of course this was 
all made up. The object of the violinist was 
to get hold of some nondescript object with 
which he could play on his violin instead of a 
bow, and so show his skill, and all his talk 
was simply to entertain his audience so much 
the more. Presently somebody handed him 
up a visiting card—a common, plain visiting 
card. The violinist took it, mee at ita 
moment inquiringly, tried its edge with his 
finger and then applied the edge to the strings 
of his instrument. It answered the purpose 
very well and he played quite a nice tune. 
At the end there was a burst of applause. 
Then he called for something else—to see, he 
said, if he could not do a little better. 

An officer of the army, who was sitting 
near the stage, passed up his sword, and with 
the sword for a bow the clever young violinst, 
after a moment or two’s expermenting, play- 
ed another nice tune, over which there was 
more applause, louder than before. Then he 
handed the sword back to the officer, and 
asked tor something else. A lady handed 
him an umbrella. How could anyone play 
on the violin with an umbrella? But this 
man did. He opened the umbrella, and find- 
ing a smooth place a few inches in length on 
the handle, went to work with it with ease, 
and succeeded surprisingly well. The ap- 
plause when he finished was heartier than 
ever, and what had been before a scene of 
mere amusement on the part of the audiende 
seemed to rise into something like admira- 
tion. 

And now the violinist good-naturedly off- 
ered to try once more. And what do you 
think was handed up to him this time? A 
shoe—an old shoe! Surely he would have 
to give up now. For a moment he looked 
as if he would. After examining the shoe 
with care for a moment, the violinist found a 
place on the inner side, between the heel and 
the toe, where the projecting sole furnished a 
short, sharp edge. When he had found that 
and felt it with his finger, he looked up with 
a pleased expression, as if to say, 1 guess 
that will do. And it did do; for, witha 
shoe for a violin bow, he went on and played 
a tripping tune that set everybody’s feet a- 
going, and when he had finished filled the 
room with a deafening round of applause. 
With a low bow and pisecant smile, in a mo- 
ment he was gone.—San Francisco Call. 








PERSIAN BILL OF FARE. 

The food of the Persians is very varied. 
As a rule, the very poor do not get meat more 
than once a week, while villagers and the 
numerous nomadic tribes see it very rarely 
and only on great occasions, as at marriage 
feasts. The ordinary diet of a laboring man 
is bread and cheese in winter, bread and 
fruit in summer. But even the laborers man- 
age to obtain an occasional bowl of strong 
soup; and they vary their diet with conserves, 
dried fruits, basins of curds and hard boiled 
eggs. 

The actual wéight of bread that a mulcteer 
or laborer can consume, and does consume 
daily, is very great, seven pounds not being 
an extraordinary allowance. In the south of 
Persia, dates are the staple food. They are 
very cheap and satisfying. During the sum- 
mer, lettuces, grapes, apricots, onions and 
cucumbers form the dainties of the villager ; 
and these, with bread, cheese and curds, are 
their only food. In every large town, cook 
shops abound. Sheep are roasted whole in 
ovens, and sold hot by the slice. The sheeps’ 
heads and feet are boiled separately, and their 
preparation and sale is a trade in itself. 

ut the edible most in favor among all 
classes in Persia is the kabab. There are two 
varieties of kabab. Oneis made from minced 
mutton, which is chopped with a few onions 
into a paste fine as sausage meat, carefully 
molded over a skewer, toasted over a fierce 
charcoal fire, and sold and eaten hot. This is 
the kabab of the bazar, the delicacy of the 
lower classes. 

At the dinner hour, (sunset) and at 
the breakfast hour (noon) crowds surround 
the shops of the kabab sellers. Each man 
carries his bread, which is usually a flexible 
loat two feet long, one foot wide, and one- 
half an inch thick. The customer wraps his 
kababs, hot from the fire, in his bread, and 
either sits down and eats it then and there, 
or takes the meal home to his family. 

In any case, a hot dinner of roast meat can 
be obtained for from 1d.*to 3d. a head; for 
the price of a single skewer of the steaming 
delicacy is but 4d. Jars containing about 
half a pint of hot, strong and savory meat 
soup, are sold for 1d. ese form the inva- 
riable meal of the Persian soldier, if he can 
afford it. The meat is pounded and served 
with the soup afterw rim ay ey 
But in Persia, as in the rest of the y 
bread, rice or dates are the real food—the 
meat, merely the sauce or bonne bouche. 

Persians of all ages are very fond of con- 
fectionery, and are constantly devourin 
sweets. These are generally pure and quot, 








but there is little variety in color, most of 
them being white, and nearly all are flavored 
with lemon juice.—St. James Gazette. 








From The Christian World. 
“THY BURDEN.” 





BY MARIANNE FARNINGHAM. 





To every one on earth 

God gives a burden to be carried down 

The road that lies between the cross and crown. 
No lot is wholly free ; 
He giveth one to thee. 


Some carry it aloft, 

Open and visible to any eyes; 

And all may see its form, and weight, and size. 
Some hide it in their breast, 
And deem it thus unguessed. 


The burden is God’s gift, 
And it will make the bearer calm and strong. 
Yet, lest it press too heavily and long, 

He says, “Cast it on Me, 

And it shall easy be.” 


And those who heed His voice, 
And seek to give it back in trustful prayer, 
Have quiet hearts that never can despair ; 
And hope lights up the darkest way 
Upon the darkest day. 


Take thou thy burden thus 
Into thy hands, and lay it at His feet, 
And whether it be sorrow or defeat, 

Or pain, or sin, or care, 

It will grow lighter there. 


It is the lonely load 
That crushes out the life and light of Heaven; 
But, borne with Him, the soul, restored, forgiven, 
Sings out through all the days 
Her joy, and God’s high praise. 





NOTES ON BOSTON GIRLS. 


Boston girls are much maligned. Don't 
all wear eye-glasses. Don’t live on Greek 
roots. Do talk about something beside 
‘“‘culchah.” Like theatres; like operas ; like 
ice cream same as other girls. Saturday af- 
ternoon streets full of pretty girls. Wash- 
ington Street, Tremont Street to Temple 
Place best observation ground. Brunettes 
with bangs; some without bangs. Blondes 
with frizzes; ditto with false fronts. Pretty 
girls; homely girls; also dignified and lady- 
like girls; others not quite so dignified or 
refined. 

Ladies of the monde dignified, stately, and 
exclusive. Would attract attention any- 
where. Native dignity evidenced in bearing. 
Not easy to become acquainted with. When 
ice is broken, one finds them charming wo- 
They instinctively abhor anythmg loud 


men. 
or common in men or in their own sex. Lib- 
eral in their views to a certainextent. Care- 
ful match-makers. Like young men well 


vouched for. Mammon worshipped less than 
pedigree. Charitable in their way. Charity 
more sincere here than in Gotham; there it 
is fashionable. 

Style here not so great as in New York. 
Really handsome and fashionable equipages 
not common here. However, something real 
and solid about Boston swells. Full dress 
less frequent with Bostonians. Decollete 
dresses less so here than in other fashionable 
centres. Fewer femmes d'affaires here than 
in many capitals. Literary and social quali- 
ties happily combined. Children of fashion- 
ables tastefully dressed: no absurd display or 
over-loading. Many ladies’ dresses said to 
have been designed after picturesque costumes 
of children. 

Women of the middle class very intelligent. 
Many engaged as teachers, copyists, or in 
other like pursuits. These vocations require 
education. Many ladies live quietly on small 
incomes. No falseshow. No false pretences 
to be kept up. Great good sense. Com- 
mands sensible man’s respect. Excess of wo- 
men over men noticeable. Forget the exact 
number. Believe 6,900 in whole State. 

Boston wives much to be admired. Do- 
mestic and quiet by nature. Fond of their 
husbands—strange fact, now-a-days. Few 
elopements and scandals here. Divorces 
among the upper class not common here. 
Married flirts in New York society plenty ; 
fact lamented by younger girls. Here, they 
are rare. Boston women, perhaps, inclined to 
be hysterical and victims of nervous diseases. 
Good thing for physicians. East winds 
enough to give any one fits. Still, many 
specimens of perfect physical health. 

Many women in moderate circumstances 
let rooms. Certain quarters of city, every 
house has rooms to rent. Never saw sucha 
city forthat. Notbadplan. Helps husbands 
to house-rent free. Gives single men com- 
fortable lodging. Often get home comforts 
in this way. Show that ladies don’t mind a 
little extra trouble. Much to their credit. 

Shop girls and working girls of Boston 
misrepresented. Clean, neat, attractive, and 
in many instances charming girls. Appear- 
ance on the street, ladylike. Behind count- 
ers, polite and attentive. Compare favorably 
with those of any city. Particularly bright 
and agreeable to trade with. A pleasure to 
walk down Washington Street at six o’clock. 
Then crowds of pretty, modest girls go home 
from work. 

Pay here no worse than in other cities. 
Shop girls put in false light, often; also other 
working girls. 
work, can’t work, and wouldn’t work if they 


could, make false claims. Pretend ‘to be 
working girls. Attract attention. Make 


talk. Many people remember proverb: ‘*Ad 
uno disce omnes.” Bad plan. One empty- 
head, silly and flirtatious on street—harm 
done to one hundred honest girls. 

As for Boston's domestics, little to be said. 
Some good ; some bad. Many live with same 
families for many years. Speaks well for 
mistresses. A well-bred lady can keep serv- 
ants; an ill-bred one changes once a week. 
Swedes and Nova Scotians favorites; also P. 
KE. I.’s. Good ladies’ maids rare.— Boston 
Saturday Evening Gazette. 


AN ACCOMPLISHED PARROT. 


Around the door of a Sixth Avenue bird 
store, near Twenty-third Street, was gath- 
ered the other day, a crowd so large that it 
was the work of several minutes to gain en- 
trance to the interior. From within there 
sounded a hoarse voice, dashed with a suspi- 
cion of whiskey, which bellowed in Irish- 
American brogue, the enlivening strains of 
**Peek-a-boo.” With each reiteration of 
‘*Peek-a-boo,” the crowd screamed with de- 
light, and one small boy, in the exuberance 
of his joy, tied himself into a sort of knot, 
and rolled over on the pavement. 

Suddenly the inebriated Irishman came to 
a dead stop, and another voice, pleasanter in 
quality, sang the inspiring National ode of 
**Yankee Doodle,” followed by the stentorian 
query, and answer all in one: 

“How are the Psi Upsilon Boys? 
they’re-all-right !” 

A passer-by, puzzled at the scene, made 
his way into the store, and soon solved the 
mystery. Ina large cage in the centre of 
the store, was an enormous green and yellow 
parrot, which was hanging by one foot to a 
swinging perch, and trolling forth in different 


Oh, 


voices, with the ease of an accomplished ven- | 


triloquist. He resumed a normal 
he was approached, and flapping 
bellowed out : 

‘‘Hurrah for Blaine and Logan !” 

Then, cocking his head on one side, he 
dropped into a more conversational tone, and 
with a regular ‘‘Alice in Wonderland” air, 
remarked ; 

‘It’s never too late to mend a bird in the 
hand ;” and again, after a short pause, ‘‘It’s 
a long lane that never won fair lady.” 

His visitor affably remarked : 

“You're quite an — bird, Pol- 
ly,” and just as quick as a flash, the creature 
replied : 

“I can spell, I can. C-a-t, cat. D-o-g, 
fox,” with an affectation of juvenility that was 
gruesome. He resented an ill-advised at- 
tempt at familiarity, by snapping at the finger 
which tried to scratch his head, and he barked 
out : 

«Take care! 
betcher life !” 

‘‘He’s one of the cleverest parrots I’ve had 
for some time,” said his owner, Mr. Holden. 
‘In fact, he’s almost as good as Ben Butler, 
whom I sold to Patti. iis stock of proverbs 
seems inexhaustible, and he makes them quite 
funny by the ingenious way in which he mixes 
them up. I could not begin to tell you all 
the things he says, but his greatest accom- 

lishment is his singing. He is a double yel- 

ae head—the only species of parrot that does 
sing. The African grays are better talkers, 
but they do not sing. They only whistle. 
What dol ask for him? Oh, I think two 
hundred dollars is cheap for such a paragon, 
don’t you?” 


— as 
1s wings. 


I'm a bad bird, Iam. You 





THE STRANGER WAS SURPRISED. 


‘‘Well, I never saw the like.” 

Such was the exclamation I heard, while 
whizzing along in an express train of the New 
York, Lake Erie & Western Railroad, the 
other day. I had been bee Sage i ina 
novel, and had not noticed that the weather 
had changed, and that it was raining. 

“Oh, that’s nothing; we see it every spring 
and fall.” ‘ 

The speaker was a brakeman, and his re- 
mark was addressed to the man who had 
never seen the like. The latter had arisen 
from the seat in front of mine, to get a drink 
of water, and had halted to gaze out of the 
opposite window. The brakeman stood by 
his side, and continued : 

«That's nothing ; this is the dividing line 
between rain and snow, at this season of the 

ear.” 

Glancing from my window on the south 
side of the car, I saw the pane mottled with 
raindrops, and a board fence running parallel 
to the track, black with wet. 

Then, peeping out of a window on the 
north side, I understood the stranger's sur- 
prise. The nd on that side of the track 
was gy with snow-flakes, and they were 
still falling. 

“The dividing line—how ?” asked the man 
addressed by the brakeman. 


Young women who don't | 


‘Why, this is the point where the dividing 
line between rain storms and snow storms 
crosses this road,” said the brakeman. ‘Of 
course I don’t mean that every storm here is 
snow to the north of us and rain to the south 
ofus, but at just this season of the yeara 
storm is sure to be divided within a quarter 
of a mile of this spot, not far from Allen- 
dale.” 

‘How do you explain it?” I asked. 

‘Explain it ?” said the brakeman, ‘‘I don't 
pretend to. I only know our trainmen have 
noticed it for years, every Spring and Fall, in 
this neighborhood, if a storm came up at the 
right season. Some folks as is wiser than I, 
say the air from the sea impregnates the other 
air as far inland as this, and warms it, while 
beyond this belt of country, the breath of the 
Gulf Stream, as you might call it, has no ef- 
fect. But I don’t know—I can’t tell. I just 
know it’s this way once a year, as you can 
see for yourself.” And he vanished in the 
direction of the baggage car.— Philadelphia 


Times. 





DOMESTIC RECEIPTS. 


Ruvears Pre.—Peel the rhubarb, cut into 
inch pieces, pour boiling water over it, and 
let it stand ten minutes. Drain, fill the plate, 
sprinkle thickly with one cup of sugar, dot 
with bits of butter, cover with a crust, and 
bake. 

Rhubarb pie, well made, is very delicate in 
flavor; indifferently done, it is one of the 
poorest. 

Lemon Pre.—No. 1. Mix one heaping ta- 
blespoonful of corn-starch with one cup of su- 
gar; add one scant cup of boiling water, and 
boil five minutes; add one teaspoonful of 
butter, the juice of one large lemon, and one 
egg, well beaten. Bake between two crusts. 

No. 2. Mix three tablespoonfuls of corn- 
starch, one salt-spoon full of salt, and one 
cup and ahalf of sugar; add one pint of 
boiling water, and boil five minutes; add the 
grated rind and juice of two large lemons; 
when slightly cooled, add the well-beaten 
yolks of four eggs, then the whites, beaten 
stiff. Cut them in as for omelet. Line the 
plate with crust and rim, add the filling, and 
bake twenty minutes. 


Wit and Zinmor. 


An Arizona man who subscribed for a re- 
ligious paper some time ago sent a letter to 
the editor to stop it, in which he said : 

“We find 7'he (ila Howler, our local pa- 
per, much livelier than your old milk-and- 
water affair. Desides, you haven't played a 
square game in your ‘ads.’ My wife bought 
a pair of the corsets you advertise, and 
blamed if they didn’t bust in three weeks, and 
we use them now to mend the chicken coop. 
I took half a dozen of the dead shot pills you 

uffed up in a reading notice, week before 
ast, and the next day I was so sick that all 
the doctors in the town published bulletins 
about my approaching death, and the boys 
said I had the jim-jams For these reasons, | 
have determined to quit your paper and read 
The Howler only. As I know it always lies, 
| unless it is paid to tell the truth, it can’t lead 
me into temptation.” 








— Se 


A CITY-BRED young man, just out of col- 
| lege, hired out to a Vermont farmer to ‘‘brace 
up his constitution a little.” Part of his daily 
duty was to feed the cattle. One day his em- 
| ployer noticed that he was reading an agri- 
cultural paper very intently, but thought 
nothing more of it until he saw the embryo 


| were kept, with a large bucket of garden 
| loam. 

‘*Hello, what's that for?” asked the far- 
mer. 

‘*Why,” said the young man, ‘I read in the 
aper yesterday, that calves ought to have a 
and see how it worked.”—Burlington Free 
Press- Times. 


SamMvureL Smirn was a servant on a Long 
Island milk farm. One day Mrs. Jones, (the 


and putting it in his mouth. 

“Ob, Sam’l, Sam’l!” she exclaimed, ‘I 
don’t like that.” 
certed, ‘tyou don’t know what’s good for 
yourself.” 


“I rect you I shall do as I please! 
shouted Mrs. Miff. 

‘*Well, well, my dear. 
couldn't,” replied Mr. Miff. 

**And you can’t stop me! !” 

‘I didn’t say I could, my dear.” 

‘You'd better not try!!!” 

“Indeed, indeed, my dear, I won't.” 

‘*That’s just all such a brute cares about his 
wife!!!!” 
her eyes out. 


I didn’t say you 





TakinG His Parr.—Mother (severely)— 
‘Johnnie, you bad boy, you have eaten your 
little brother's candy. Didn't I share it 
equally between you? Couldn't you be con- 
tent with your own and leave your 
brother his share ?” 

Johnnie (whimperingly)—‘*Yes, but didn’t 
| you tell me, the other day, that I was older 
and bigger than my brother, and must always 
take his part?” —Voston Courier. 


Lambs,’ Mr. B.” 
Minister—‘‘ Yes.” 


issue? We have just added an agricultural 
department to the paper, and it’s catching the 
farmers right and left.” —New York Sun. 








“Wat One Girt Dip” is the title of a 
new story. It seems foolish to write a story 
}on such a subject. We all know what she 
did. She entertained her cousin in the kit- 
| chen, supplied her family out of the larder, 
and she wore her mistress’s best bonnet to the 
Hibernian ball. What she didn’t do would 
be a much more interesting tale.—New York 
Graphic. 


| farmer making for the stalls where the calves | 
with “Hop” or “Hops” in their name. 
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ittle ground feed daily, and I thought I'd try | 


farmer's wife) went into the milk-house and | 
found Sam down on his knees before a milk | 
vat, skimming the cream off with his finger | 


‘‘Ah, missus,” quoth Sam, nothing discon- | 


» | 


And Mrs. Miff prepared to ery | 


little | 


Country Eprror (to minister)—T hear | 
that you preached yesterday on ‘Save my 


Country editor—‘*Would you mind giving | 
me a synopsis of the sermon for this week's | 


Tommy (whose father has the mumps)— | 
‘*Look, Bill, at pa’s jaws; ain’t they swelled | 


Billy—‘‘What is the matter with him, 
Tom?” 

Tommy—‘‘Jist no matter at all; he 
only got the mugwumps in his jaw.” 


Aivertisements. 
| Build Up 


HE human organism and get into condition to 
| ward off the diseases which prevail at this season, 
| YOU ARE NOT LIABLE to take on Summer 
Complaints when the blood is kept in good condition 
| and there is not another remedy so safe and reliable as 
a corrective for blood impurities as 


i 
Vegetine. 

IT IS USED with marked success in obstinate 
cases of Chronic Diarrhea. 
its value says: “I am never without a bottle of VEG- 
ETINE in the house at this season. It is a sure cure 
for Chronic Diarrhaa.” 

REMEMBER, that if you have Scrofulous or 
Canker Humor about you, the warm weather is sure 
to develop it. Also, doen't forget that you oan obtain 


has 


| 
| big?” 
| 








certain relief from these troubles by the use of the old 
reliable remdey, VEGETINE. 
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PTION has been cur- 


ed times without number by the time- 


ly use of Downs’ Elixir. 
Croup, Bronchitis, Asthma, 
Pleurisy, Whooping-Cough, 
Lung Fever, and ali diseases of the 
Throat, Chest and Lungs, when 
other remedies fail. For sale by all dealers, 
EENZY, JONSON & LORD, Prop’s, Burlington, Yt, 
er 


It will cure 


Have you got one of the 
beautiful Panel Pictures 
that are given away with 
“Welcome Soap?’ They 
are going very fast, and 
the Soap is always wel- 
come in every family. 





| 


| 


A gentleman who knows | 





| 


| 


| 





a\Pleasant, and cures as by Magic. 
y Sold by Druggists & Medicine 
Dealers Everywhere. 


Price, 10, 35 and 75 cts. 
indman We 


Mies 
Da. KnSMANS ELIXIR 


PROPRIETORS, 

343 4th Ave. New York. 
WEIGHT IN GOLD 

in infrom one to twenty ntin- 








Myer fails to relieve 
Never fails to relieve 
utes with one thorough application, no matter how vio- 
lent or excruciating the -—. The rheumatic, bedrid- 
den, infirm, crippled, nefvous, neuralgia or prostrated 
with disease may suffer. insman’s Elixir 
alsords instantease. Full directions with every bottle. 


Sixty-two doses twenty-five cents. For 
sale by all FIRST CLASS DRUGGISTS. Made only by 
¥. - KHINSMAN ‘On, hecarics, 


Fourth Ave., N. ¥. 
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A Dangerous Case. 


* * * ROCHESTER, June 1, 1882. 
Years ago I was attacked with the most 


Intense and deathly pains in my back ant : 
uineys. 


“Ten 





“Extending to the end of my toes and to my 
brain ! 

“Which made me delirious! 

“From agony. 

“It took three men to hold me on my bed at 
times ! 


“The Doctors tried in vain to relieve me, but to 


no purpose. 
Morphine and other opiates ! 
“Had no effect! 
“After two months I was given up to die! 
“When my wife 
heard a neighbor tell what Hop Bitters had done 
for her, she at once got and gave me some. The 
first dose eased my brain and seemed to go hunt- 


ing through my system for the pain. 

The second dose eased me so much that I slept two 
hours, something I had not done for two months 
Before I had used five bottles, | was well and at work 
as hard as any man could, for over three weeks; but I 
worked too hard for my strength, and taking a hard 
cold, I was taken with the most acute and painful | 
rheumatism all through my system that ever was | 
known. 

I called the doctors again and after several weeks, 
they left me a cripple on crutches for life, as they said. 
I met a friend and told him my case, and he said Hop 
Bitters had cured him and would cure me. I poohed 
at him, but he was so earnest I was induced to use 
them again. 

In less than four weeks I threw away my crutches 
and went to work lightly and kept on using the bitters 
fur five weeks, until I became as well as any man liv 
ing, and have been so for six years since. 

It has also cured my wife, who had been sick 
for years; and has kept her and my children well 
and healthy with from two to three bottles per 
There is no need to be sick at all if these 








‘of disease. 


A Silver Medal, at the 15th Annual Exhibition, 1884, 
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This old and reliable mill isthe simplest, 
strongest, and most durable ill 
made. 

| per 
should examine it 


car 
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anti.friction ball-bearings, which rx 


no 
20wer Or workmanship. 
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TO YOUNG MEN. 


BILIOUSNESS. 

Bilious symptoms invariably 
arise from indigestion, such as 
furred tongue, vomiting of bile, 
giddiness, sick headache, ir- 
regular bowels. The liver se- 
cretes the bile and acts like a 
filter or sieve, to cleanse impu- 
rities of the blood. By irregu- 
larity in its action or suspen- 
sions of its functions, the bile 
is liable to overflow into the 
blood, causing jaundice, sallow 
complexion, yellow eyes, bil- 
fous diarrhm@a, a languid, 
weary feeling and many other 
distressing symptoms. Bilious- 
ness may be preperly termed 
an affection of the liver, and 
can be thoroughly cured by the 
grand regulator of the liver 
and biliary organs, BURDOCK 
BLOOD BITTERS. It acts uponthe 
stomach, bowels and liver, 
making healthy bile and pure 
blood, and opens the culverts 
and sluiceways for the outlet 
Sold everywhere 
and guaranteed to cure, 


HIGHEST AWARD! 


he Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic Association 


STOVER WINDMILL. 





Windm 







Every farmer or other 
son intending to purchase 
It takes 
e of itseif in gales, has but 
ee oiling places, turns on 


oiling, and has no superior in finish, 
Send for Cata 
ue and testimonials. 

tNRY W. PEABODY & CO., Sole New |} 
Agents, Room 17, Mason b 


giand 
ng, Box ’ 





free scholarships, 
tuition. 
|} young men who can pass the entrance 


whi 


delightful town of 


nec 


at 


Agriculture, 
many other sciences. 


bee 


study the professions 
and the physical training such that many 


MASSACHUSETTS 
COLLEGI has at its 


HE AGRICULTU- 
RAI disposal, « 
each of which is equal to the 

These scholarships will be given to wor 
eAAN 

rhe College is locate: 
Amherst, in the va 

ticut, on a beautiful farm of 400 
horough English education, a; 
Engineering, Chemist 
In short, it fits a young: 
ome a practical farmer, or to enter busi 

The lo 


ich is not difficult 





ality is s« 


who have entered with poor health, have re 


home 
mind, but strong in body 


tho 


a well.stored and 
rhe additional exp. 


se receiving the scholarships need not 


not only with 


a year, and an industrious student car irn, 


year. 
bitters are used. J. J. Berk, Ex-Supervisor. sires, a portion of that amount at work « 
or : : without interfering with his daily College a \ 
Phat poor invalid wife. farmer’s son, Or any young man who wat 
“Sister ! | good eduestion, should appl) it once for one 
’ scholarships or further particulars, addre | 
“Mother J. C. GREENOUGH, Amherst, Mass 


“Or daughter ! 

“Can be made the picture of health ! 
“with a few bottles of Hop Bitters ! 
“Will you let them suffer?” 








a@ None genuine without a bunch of green Hops 
on the white label. Shun all the vile, poisonous stuff 
tl7 
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Health and Happiness. 


DO AS OTHERS 
Feouri S 


Se 
Are your Kidneys disordered? 
Kidney Wort brought me from my grave, as it 
were, after | had been given up by 15 best doctors in 
Detroit.” M. W. Deveraux, Mechanic, Ionia, Mich, 


Are your nerves weak? 
“Kidney. Wort cured me from nervous weakness 
&c., after 1 was not expected to live.) —Mrs. M. M. B 
Goodwin, Ed. Christian Monitor Cleveland, O, 











° Pp . 

Have you Bright’s Disease? 

“Kidney Wort cured me when iny water was just 
like chalk and then like blood,’ 

Frank Wilson, Peabody, Mass 


Suffering from Diabetes? 
“Kidney-Wort is the most successful remedy I have 

ever used. Gives almost immediate relief.” 
Dr. Phillip C, Ballou, Monkton, Vt. 


Have you Liver Complaint? 
“Kidney-Wort cured me of chronic Liver Diseases 


after 1 prayed to dic pass 
enry Ward, late Col.469th Nat. Guard, N, Y. 


Is your Back lame and aching? 
“Kidney-Wort, (1 bottle) cured me when I wasso 

lame I had to roll out of hed.” é 
C. M. Talimage, Milwaukee, Wis. 








Have you Kidney Disease? 

“Kidney-Wort made me sound in liver and kidneys 
after years of unsuccessful doctoring. Ite worth 
$10 a box.”—Sam’'l Hodges, Williamstown, West Va. 


Are you Constipated? 
“Kidney-Wort causes easy evacuations and cured 

me after 16 years use of other medicines 
Nelson Fairchild, St. Albans, Vt 


Have you Malaria? 
“Kidney-Wort has done better than any other 
remedy [ have ever used in my practice.” 
Dr ‘ 





nh. K, Clark, South Hero, Vt 





Are you Bilious? 
“Kidney-Wort has done me more good than any 
other remedy I have ever taken.” 
Mrs. J. T. Galloway, Elk Flat, Oregon. 


Are you tormented with Piles? 
“Kidney-Wort permanently cured me of bleeding 

piles, Dr. W. C Ki ne recommended it to me.” 
Geo. H. Horst, Cashier M, Bank, Myerstown, Pa. 

















Are you Rheumatism racked? 
“Kidney-Wort cured me, after i was given up to 

die by physicians and I had suffered thirty years.” 
Elbridge Maicolm, West Bath, Maine. 


Ladies, are you suffering? 
“Kidney-Wort cured me of peculiar troubles of 
several years standing. Many friends use and praise 
it.” Mrs. H. Lamoreaux, Isle La Motte, Vt. 
If you_would Banish Disease 
1 and gain Health, Take 


KIDNEY-WORTE 


THe BLOOD CLEANSER. 



















DELAYS ARE DANGEROUS, 
Especially for those who desire to procure trees 
of thee GREAT NEW QUINCE, 


“MEECH’S PROLIFIC,” 


For planting this spring. Send at once for Cal 
endar, telling of the wonders of this Quince, 
handsome photograph and Circular, giving des 
cription, directions in culture, method of pruning, 
valuable recipes, interesting articles from the 
press—all free. 

MULBERRY Supply Depot of America. 

Every variety of 


FRUIT & ORNAMENTAL PLANTS. 
HANCE & BORDEN, 














RUMSON NURSERIES, 
RED Bank, N. J., or 31 Fulton St., N. Y. 
at's 
— ; 
1872. GRANITE STATE 1585, | 


POULTRY YARDS. 
Superior Plymouth Rocks. 


Forward postal for Illustrated Circulars on Poultry 
} yy 








Never varies, does not contain 
one particle of the adultera- 
tions used to reduce the cost of 


PURE GOODS 


But DOES possess the FULL 
VALUE of every Legitimate 
Washing Quality, which gives 
it every advantage over Soaps 
of doubtful character; practi- 
cally recommended by other 
manufacturers in imitating it. 
None should be deceived, how- 
ever, as the word WELCOME 
and the Clasped Hands are 
stamped on every bar. 
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NATURE’S CURE. 
MORSE'S ASPARAGUS KIDNEY CORE.” 


} t { Mr. ¢ iW 
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Mass. Weeks & Porte! 
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of N. ¥., and author of seve 

wOr-t cases of t Opium Morphi Muabite cna 
easily, thoroughly a seeretiy cured at howe 
pain, nervous ' t. ‘ 


Quack« 
traint, orinterfercenes 
wit i pa 


giving descriptions, &e., &c. = 


CEO. E. DALTON, 


13t12¥ North Hampton, N. H. 
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WAGON SCALES, 


Iron Levers, Stee! Bearings, Brass 
Tare Beam and Beam Box, 


} SG OD wo 


HAMTN N JONES he pays the freight—for free 
6teopls 


a a 
PURE WHITE LEAD, 


LEAD PIPE and SHEET LEAD. 


ANUAR ) 


JONES 


SIN( 





Our manufactures are fully warranted and are un- 


surpassed by any in the market. 


SALEM LEAD COMPANY, 


F. A. Brown, Treas. ly2av SALEM, MASS. 


THE POULTRY WORLD 


AS BEEN PUBLISHED OVER THIR- 
teen years. Is the best Monthly Magazine ever 





e, end lhy t " 
¥, Decwit « Hum No confinement, res 
business, PAMUHED! 
forse ments 

onfidential 


seeurciy sented. f[ ters Invielat ‘ 
Dr. HENRY HH. KANE, IO B, Dathet.. Nev bo 
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BIG BERRIES 002 
method Free Catalogue 


ssoribes all 








varieties, HALE BROS., So, Glastonbury, Conn 


help of any sort in the house 


& OO., Augusta, Maine. 


- FARMERS ARE INVITED 


ry.o COME OR SEND 


TO THE INDUS- 
TRIAL AID SOCIETY, Chardon st., Boston, for 
or onthe farm. Me 
f good character, fur 


and women, boys and girls, of g 
nished at short notice. 


No charges 
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ty, Lost 
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Manhoo 


Remepy Free tim o 


f 
causing Premature Decay, Nervons Det 






Manhood, &c., having tried in vain k wn 

remedy, has discovered a simpler f re 

which he will send FREE to! ‘ w-sufferers, 

Address, J.H.REEVES, 43 Chatham St.,New York. 
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Send six cents for postage, « ve 

A PRIZE free, a costly of goods wi 
help you to more money right away thar hing 
else in this world. All, of either sex, * 1 from 
first hour. The broad road to fortun« « before 
the workers, absolutely sure. At once ud , TRU 








F U Bro. Jonathan's Jokes 
pages, Ilnetrated, * ty 
Postpaid, for T we ( te 


Kxcolsior Publishing House, 20 & 31 Beckman dt., New } ork 
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published ‘upon fowl-keeping, for pleasure and for 
profit. Splendidly iMustrated Practical. ¥ 


$1.25 PER YEAR. 


THE AMERICAN POULTRY YARD, 


=e amy J Journal in existence which is devoted 
“ly to poultry. $1.50 per year. ‘riodi- 
cals to ome Ghose Bi $ per year. Both periodi 
H. H. STODDARD, 
Editor and Publisher, 


52t3¥ Hartford, Ct. 





can be made selling good, 

useful, everyday books, 

| rople want, i. ¢., 

: ‘ HE Pror.es’ CyCLorr- 

DIA (210,000) Vols. sold. Riprparu’s UNITED STATES 

HisToRY (500,000 Vols. sold.) GASKELL’s COMPEN- 

DIUM OF FORMS (213,000 Vols. sold.) THE PEoPLEs’ 

ATLAS (soon to be issued.) Treasury or THOUGHT; 

Morucr, HOME and HEAVEN (New.) Tue Wor.p; 

—Historical and Actual (about ready.) Active sales. 
men wanted. 


MARTIN GARRISON « co., 
52050 7 Milk Street, opposite the P. O., Boston* 
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New embossed Chromo Cards or gold 
hidden name cards 10c. 6 phe 400. 5 
»» Lvoryton, Ct. 





THE SCIENCE OF LIFE, ONLY $1 


BY MAIL POST-PAID. 


OF en 
=) Sh 





A Great Medical Work on Manhood, 


Exhausted Vitality, Nervous and Phys 
Premature Decline in Man, Errors of Youth, 
untold miseries resulting from indiscretion or 
A book for every man, young, middle-aged « 
It contains 125 prescriptions for all acut« 
dixefise 
by the Author, whose experience for 2 
as probably never before fell to the 
clan. 
embossed covers, full gilt, guwranteed to 
work in every sense—mechanical, literary 
sional—than any other work sold in this c 
| mang or the money will be refunded in ever 
*rice only $1.00 by mail, post-paid. 

ple 6 cents. r , 
author by the National Medical Association, 
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Send now. Gold medal awarde 








President of which, the Hon. P. A. Bissell, and ass 
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instruction, and by the afflicted for relief 
benefit all.—London Lancet. m 
There is no member of society to whom The Sei 


einen 
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time to read. 
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